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THE ROOTS OF ROMAN GREATNESS 
WERE IN THE SOIL 


HE FOUNDATION OF ROME, according to 
| - ancient legend, were traced by the plow, and 
, the days of her maximum greatness a tuft of 
ass with earth clinging to the roots was held as 
t symbol of the highest power. All the strength 
‘imperial Rome was derived from the land. The 
gman virtues lauded by St. Augustine—industria, 
ts Mas, frugalitas, constantia, disciplina—were 

ially peasant virtues, and when that Saint 
ented their passing—quid de vittutibus Roman- 
m/—he indicated that Roman greatness had 
ly passed from the earth. “Rome, more than 
other city-state of antiquity, was essentially an 
fan state,” wrote Mr. Christopher Dawson in 
historical survey, Progress and Re- 
m. “The foundation of her power and of her 
existence was the peasant-soldier-citizen. The 
Is of the Latin farmers grouped in strategic 
ions all over Italy, and those of the Roman 
ns concentrated in the best land of central 
cer asic pogcned, aad peotoondly 
ther ancient state and profoundly 
¢ d the Roman legion from the merce- 
aie ee Hellenistic states. The peasant 
zi “aged —— economy and the peasant 
: e all the characteristic achievements 
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lure the peasantry back by generous loans at small 
rates of interest, but it was proved in Rome, as in 
other civilizations before and since, that “a bold 
peasantry, their country’s pride, when ‘once de- 
stroyed can never be supplied.” 


Love of The Land 


“Love of the Land” runs like a motif through 
Roman literature in the days of its serene great- 
ness. In no other literature, indeed, do we per- 
ceive the bond between soul and soil to be so 
close. The fertility of the one is involved in the 
fertility of the other, and lovers of Rilke may 
reca\| verses where that connection is interpreted 
in terms of intense realization. Horace’s love 
for his little farm was characteristic of the Roman 
recognition of that fact that all culture begins 
with agriculture. Vergil, that pracxistent Christ- 
lich, best expressed the Roman affection for the 
soil, The very texture and odor of Italian soil 
is palpable in his verses. Here we have one of 
Rome’s greatest sons forging immortal poetry out 
of the routine of farm work, the vast ritual of 
nature and the very names of the farmers’ imple- 
ments, all of which sounds dull and dimmed by 
distance to generations which have lost contact 
_ with Mother Sie a excellent of 
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rustic religion and reverence given to the aged 
and to the last relics of righteousness before she 
fled from earth. It is the soil, continues Vergil, 
which gives an honorable livelihood, supports son 
and grandson, and gives increase in crop and 
beast and vine; here is true family life with tradi- 
tions of goodness and innocence. This was the 
way of life in which the ancient Romans were 
bred, and through it Rome became the most 
glorious thing in all the world. Vergil declared 
that he ambitioned to sing to the Romans as 
Hesiod once sang to the Greeks: ‘Hail to thee, 
great Mother of Harvests, Land of Saturn, great 
Mother of Men; in thy honor I essay to tell of 
the things of that art of husbandry which from 
ancient times has been thy glory.” R. H. Barrow 
in his analysis of Roman civilization, The Romans, 
* having drawn attention to the Roman scorn for 
what we would call the practical sciences, a scorn 
which stemmed from Plato and Poseidonus, and 
was vehemently expressed by Seneca and Cicero, 
remarks that only for agriculture was the highest 
praise reserved, and quotes Cicero as writing of 
it: “Nothing better, nothing more attractive, 
nothing more suitable for a free man.” 


Cause of Roman Decadence 


From very different approaches Prof. Rostov- 
tzeff in his Social and Economtc History of the 
Roman Empire, the convert historian, Christopher 
Dawson, in his Progress and Religion, and 
Spengler in his monumental Der Untergang des 
Abendlandes reach the same conclusion that, when 
the Roman peasantry was lured or driven from 
their carefully tended small holdings, the doom 
of the vast Empire was sealed. We have been 
so long accustomed to read that the ruin of Rome 
was brought about by the invasions of Goth and 
Hun and Vandal, that we do not realize how facile 
and falsifying that simple theory is. Long before 
the Scourge of God swept down upon the citadel 
of the Caesars, the Empire had become decadent 
and disintegrated by the long process of draining 
off the sources of its vitality and virility from the 
land. The barbarians had little difficulty in 
cracking through the brittle shell to the soft 
core. “The barbarian invasions were neither 
catastrophic and sudden, nor destructive and dis- 
ruptive,” says a modern historian of Roman cul- 
ture. The time had long passed when men like 
Cincinnatus would turn from the plow to lead 
the legions to victory. The capitalist owners of 
ranches with their retinues of slaves would not 
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defend the soil as heroically as the small farmey 
might have done, to whom the earth was 4| 
instinct with life and creativeness as human flesk} 
and as dearly to be defended. | 

| 


Roman—American Analogy 

Spengler may have over-simplified his analogie 

in his method of the comparative morpholog 
of cultures, but, whatever similarities there ma! 
have been between other civilizations and ou} 
own, there is a basic likeness between Roman any 
American cultures. America is to Europe wha! 
Rome was to Greece, he holds. “We have ti 
reckon with the hard, cold facts of a late life t 
which the parallel is to be found not in Pericles 
Athens, but in Caesar's Rome.” Again, after ai 
indictment of world-cities, the megalophiles, 1 
which Thebes, Babylon, Carthage, Alexandria anc 
Rome are compared to Paris, London, Berlin anc 
New York, he notes how the peasant, who 1 
older and more real, is drawn bit by bit int 
the parasitic city which allures and consumes him 
So rise the fellaheen of the cities: “They are thi 
market-place loungers of Alexandria and Rome 
the newspaper readers of our own correspond 
ing time... . Cinema, expressionism, theosoph 
boxing contests, nigger dances, poker and racing— 
one can find it all in Rome... . The reappearane 
of panem et circenses, in the form of wage dispute: 
and football games.” 
There are obvious similarities between the 
weaknesses and vices of Rome and America, anc 
Mowrer has played with the theme with a certair 
dexterous Schadenfreude, But in their great 
nesses the two civilizations are even more strik. 
ingly alike, and as the outlying countries beyonc 
the confines of the Roman Empire craved to be 
admitted, that they might enjoy the peace anc 
prosperity of the Pax Romana, there are many 
nations today who implicitly yearn for a world. 
wide Pax Americana, in which their rights te 
self-determination would be accepted and, 
necessary, defended w et armis. There is one 
similarity, however, which fills us with appre 
hension. ' 2 
The farming population of the U. S. has de 
creased by nearly 10% since 1940, according to 
the U. S. Census Bureau. More than 3,000,000 
farmers failed to return to their agricultural occu- 
pations after World War II. It was found that 
the vast majority of them drifted to the town. 
At present over 62 million Americans—42% of 
the total population—live in metropolitan areas, 
according to Dr. Warren Thompson, populatio: 


ee 
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pert. He further shows an old pattern repeating 
self. The urban populations are failing by a 
rrge margin to maintain their numbers. Pope 
eo XIII said they seldom reach a fourth genera- 
pon in any country. The deficit is more than 
aade up by the steady influx from the land. 
here were 140 metropolitan districts in 1940, 
| with only 44 in 1910. 


History Need Not Repeat 


We do not believe in the inevitable fatalistic 
ppetition of history. The civilization of the 
ast—Toynbee reckons there were nineteen of 
nem—may have repeated a pattern of growth, 
aaturity and decay, but ours we hold to be unique, 
ecause the Incarnation broke that ring and the 
otion of spiritual progress and perfectibility was 
orn, drawing human history, in spite of the drag 
f the Devil and the deflections made by perver- 
ity, upward and onward. (See S/R, Dec., 1952, 
i 238) We recognize that the same irrational 
orces ate at work in our civilization as were 
rctive in that of Rome. But the grace of God 
van stiffen our will to counteract these forces, 
rnd fortified reason can utilize science to check 
the fatal erosion of our farming communities. 
This excessively urbanized, technical phase 
aust needs pass. It chafes us like ill-fitting armor. 
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We have to be reminded that “the blood of the 
human race pulses to the tempo of the agricul- 
tural ages,” and that Christ in His parables spoke 
of men sowing and reaping, while He condemned 
the Cities of the Plain. Our civilization will find 
its way back to the land. The manner of the 
return may come with conviction or cosmic con- 
flict. Spengler ended his masterpiece in a vivid 
portrayal of a desolated world in which “man 
becomes a plant again, adhering to the soil, dumb 
and induring. The timeless village and the 
‘eternal’ peasant reappear, begetting children and 
burying seed in Mother Earth. . . . In the midst 
of the land lie the old world-cities, empty recep- 
tacles of an extinguished soul... .” In this great 
year of spiritual stock-taking our social planners 
may free themselves of the obsession that urban 
populations are alone of importance, and devise 
means of luring our agricultural workers back 
to the soil before it is too late, remembering the 
phrase of the astute Dan Webster that “the 
farmers are the founders of human civilization.” 
They are even more: they are the sustainers and 
life-conductors of a civilization which unfolded 
from the words of Him Who walked the earth 
as a Galilean Peasant. 
LIAM BROPHY 
Dublin, Eire 
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CONCUPISCENCE TAKES OVER 


Spain 


A S WE SAW in the first article of this series, 
A the imperial mantle of Portugal fell upon 
bpain, when the former country came under the 
overeignty of the Spanish crown in 1580. At 
that moment the Spanish Empire spanned the 
slobe—eastward it stretched to the Moluccas, 
westward to the Philippines. But the eastern or 


Portuguese portion was so rapidly filched from 
the Spanish by the Dutch, French and English, 


hat when Portugal regained her independence 
1640, nothing of value was left of it. The 
western portion, on the other hand, “The Indies,” 
omprising New Spain (Central and Northern 
America from the Isthmus of Panama to Califor- 
nia) and Peru (all South Ametica, excepting 
Brazil) remained Spanish for three centuries, dur- 
ag which its inhabitants not only assimiliated the 


civilization of Spain, but fostered and enjoyed it 
to such a degree, that in many ways it surpassed 
that of Spain itself and was shared in not only 
by Whites (cri//os), but by the bulk of the Indian 
population as well. 

When a whole hemisphere of the globe fell 
into the lap of King Ferdinand of Aragon and 
Castile (1479-1516) through his heeding the 
unscientific romancing of Captain Cristobal 
Colén, who imagined that the westward route to 
India was shorter than the eastward route—a 
notion spurned by the plodding but scientific 
Portuguese—the first reaction of his Catholic 
Majesty was, of course, to feel the duty thereby 
laid upon him to bring his new vassals and lieges 
to Christ and His Church. The adventurers and 
the swashbuckling rabble who went out to the 
newly discovered lands naturally looked upon the 
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occasion in a different light, thirsting for the 
conquest of fabulously rich countries and the con- 
sequent glory and wealth accruing to the con- 
quistadores. Hence the perpetual tug- of-war in 
Spanish Colonial History between ‘these con- 
guistadores and the aristocracy they established on 
the one hand, and the Royal Council of the Indies 
and the Church on the other. Out of these dis- 
putes and lawsuits there arose those principles 
of human rights and international law, which 
were gathered up by that wonderful Daminiess 
friar, Francisco de Vitoria, in his de Indis (1532). 
In compliance with them, Charles V, “in whose 
empire the sun never set,” laid it down explicity 
as a basis of Spanish policy, that Indians equally 
derive from Adam and Eve and that accordingly 
no just war could be waged against them, unless 
they contracted other guilt than infidelity, that 
in fact Spaniards had no right to be in the Indies 
at all, except to convert the heathen and go 
about the: lawful avocations of trade. 


It goes without saying that this moral basis 
of Spanish colonial rule was in practice more 
often kept in the breach than in the observance. 
The very institution of the excomienda, which 
originally had “entrusted” to Spanish settlers a 
specified number of Indians for the purpose of 
having them educated in a Christian life in return 
for their services, deteriorated rapidly into the 
abominable system of peonage, which reduced a 


large part of the native agricultural population. 


to serfage. But it must not be forgotten that the 
same system prevailed in European countries as 
the normal condition of the rural population; 
that in Russia, for instance, it continued in force 
until 1863, whilst in Scotland salters and colliers 
remained in serfdom until the reign of George III. 
Corvée, or forced labor for public works, as mita 
in Peru, where it dated from Inca times, was 
similarly turned into a horrible system for the 
enrichment of private mine-owners, ae stark 
ruin for the Indians thus drafted, and 
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Conquistadores claimed it—the “lower classes” 
were obviously made merely to serve them. But 
nobility derived from Indian princes ranked equal 
in the Spanish estimation; witness the famous 
Garcilasco Inca de la Vega), who could boast 
descent from both a conquistador and an Inca 
princess. The Spanish social ostracism of Mestizos 
was based on their concept of ‘“‘pure blood,” which 
did not exclude an Indian strain, but the strain 
of illegitimacy. 

As for slavery, it was always held to be immoral 
and unchristian to wage war for the sole purpose 
of obtaining slaves. That, as well as all the dirty 
business of the hellish slave-trade, the Spanish 
gladly left to others, especially to the English, 
who indeed, at the cost of bloody wars, gained, 
as the main fruit of their victory in the 18th 
century, the monopoly of providing the Spanish 
dominions with slaves (the so-called Asszento 
clause of the treaty of 1713). Once slaves ar- 
rived in the Indies, the Spaniards accepted them 
and treated and used them as such. But Spanish 
law favored their manumission; and a slave could 
even own property, marry as he wished, buy his 
own freedom and that of his wife and children, 
and change his master at will. 

Obviously there were evil masters and outra- 
geous treatment of slaves in accordance with t 
callous barbarity and cruelty customary at the oe | 
everywhere; but descriptions of the state of affairs 
in Trinidad, for instance, before and after its trans. 
fer from the Spanish to the British in 1797, ar 
eloquent testimonials of the calamitous deteriora 
tion in the condition and treatment of the slave 
consequent thereupon. Humboldt, who visite 
Latin America during the years from 1798 | 


1807, says that anyhow there were fewer slag’ 


in the whole of the Spanish Indies than in t 
single colony of Virginia. Puerto Rico i 

is known to have had a ation of 

of whom only 25,000 were slaves. It 
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: down that a master who, in punishing a slave 
aused his death, did not commit a punishable 
ffense.”) 

Politically, the Indies were for the Indies, not 
or the Spanish Kingdoms of the Crown. The 
sing was equally King of Castile and Aragon and 
Navarra, of Portugal, Italy, of New Spain and 
‘eru. The whole anarchist ethos of the Spanish 
ras opposed to centralism, though the Bourbon 
yynasty which succeeded the Austrian dynasty 
11516-1700) tried to introduce it. Of the total 
evenues of the Indies, estimated by Humboldt in 
*804 at $38 million, only $8 million reached the 
panish treasury, whilst $30 million were spent 
iy the local governments. Taxes were % lower 
1 the Indies than in the Peninsula: indeed the 
tal population of the Indies in 1826 was esti- 
ated at 16% million, as against 11% million 
n Spain. As for wealth per head, Humboldt 
sstimates it at 14 pesos in France, 10 in New 
rpain and 7 in Spain. There was, of course, no 
Hea of egalitarian democracy, as set up as an 
Weal by the French Revolution. As everywhere 
ise in Europe, the form of government was that 
Ff an aristocratic oligarchy, almost entirely white, 
rhose power over the common people was only 
itfully restrained by the Church and by that 
ronderful and unbribable “Council of the Indes,” 
ft up in Spain by Charles V in 1524. What 
wailed lamentably was the execution of the royal 
2dulas, especially since Spanish penury took to 
elling the highest offices to the highest bidders— 
rhich meant that rabbits were put to guard a 
ettuce patch. 


Culturally, the Spanish Indies ranked high and 
on rivalled any European country in this respect. 
rom the first, printing presses, universities and 
ospitals were founded: Mexico, Lima and Santo 
Xomingo had universities within fifty years of 
1e conquista; five more were created in the 17th 
d ten more in the 18th century. Education 
eas general, though, of course, not universal, the 
riving force behind all this being the evangelizing 
2al of the Church, which sought the making not 
aly of converts, but likewise of priests to shepherd 
nem. One of the most flourishing trades with 
ain was in books, and there was a keen intel- 
ctual life. Newspapers began with fly-sheets in 
950 and gradually developed into the ‘Gazette 
Mexico,” which emerged as a monthly in 1722. 
he fine arts of the period have left magnificent 
amples by way of churches, convents and public 
uildings, which testify to the culture of a leisure 
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class of wealthy aristocrats who at the time com- 
pared favorably with their compeers anywhere 
else in the Occident. 

Such was the brilliance—and—wealth—of New 
Spain, that it naturally evoked the envy of Spain’s 
enemies—the Dutch, the English and the French. 
The defense of the Indies, like everything else, 
was left to the Indies to look after. It amounted 
to precious little; but since the attack could only 
be maritime, whilst the empire was predominantly 
continental, it withstood those attacks for three 
centuries. The Antilles were the most vulnerable 
spot and they suffered accordingly. But inland 
realms, like those of New Spain and Peru, could 
be harassed, but never seriously hurt, by the scant 
and exclusively naval forces deployed against them 
by enemies who began as pirates and never got 
much beyond that status. 


Holland, England and France 


Very different is the story of the eastern por- 
tion of the Spanish Empire, which, until 1580, 
had been Portuguese. It consisted almost exclu- 
sively of naval stations and coastal trading posts, 
wide open to attack by sea. During the War of 
Dutch Independence (1568-1648), they thus fell 
an easy prey to the Dutch and the English, who 
at first helped the Dutch against the common 
object of their cupidity, Spain’s oversea possessions. 
In the English Channel, English Corsairs had been 
habitually preying on the ships from Lisbon and 
Cadiz making for the Low Countries. By 1572 
even bigger fry was aimed at by that super-pirate, 
Francis Drake, who in 1572 made his first raid 
on a Spanish treasure convoy sailing from the 
Indies to Spain, whilst in 1573 he ran up a record 
of robbing two hundred vessels trading in the 
West Indies. In 1578, having gotten the Queen, 
Leicester and Walsingham to join as partners in 
his lucrative business, Drake doubled the Horn in 
the Golden Hind and sacked Valparaiso. 

Another outstanding pirate, John Hawkins, 
specialized more in the slave-trade, which, financed 
by the merchants of London, served to smuggle 
slaves into the Spanish Antilles since 1562. 
Treasurer of the Queen’s Navy in 1575, he got 
Drake to be appointed its admiral against Philip 
II of Spain, who by the dispatch of his famous 
Armada in 1588 hoped to chastize this impudent 
brood of pirates. The outcome, however, turned 
out a complete disaster for Spain. This offensive 
failed to achieve its end, though it must be added 
that Drake’s attack on Lisbon in 1589 failed, as 
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did his last great expedition to the Antilles in 
1590. 

It was not until 1596 that the first Dutch ships 
reached Sumatra. In 1602 the Vereenigde 
Oostindische Compagnie was formed in Amster- 
dam, and by 1606 the Portuguese had been driven 
out of their most lucrative possession, that of the 
Moluccas or “Spice Islands.”” In 1619 the Dutch 
founded Batavia, capital of their new empire over 
the Indonesian archipelago; in 1656 they seized 
Ceylon; in 1661 a peace treaty with Portugal 
secured them all the colonial gains they had made 
as the Portuguese’ expense. To obtain the Indian 
cotton fabrics, wherewith to pay for the purchase 
of spice, Dutch “factories” (trading posts) were 
established on the mainland of India—in 1605 at 
Masulipatam, in 1627 in Bengal and in 1663 at 
Cochin. In 1652 the Dutch had established a base 
at the Cape, thus securing the sea-route to India. 

As soon as the English discovered that, in 
joining the Dutch against the Spanish, they had 
merely fetched the chestnuts out of the fire for 
their Dutch rivals, their enmity turned from the 
one to the other. Having formerly rationalized 
their hatred of Spain because of its Catholicism, 
they now gave it zest against Holland because of 
Dutch Calvinism. Eventually an Anglo-Dutch 
treaty of 1619 put an end to the fight for Indo- 
nesia; it left only Amboyna to England, an incon- 
venient enclave. This was rectified in 1623 by 
the Dutch massacring all the English there. 

The British, driven from those waters, concen- 
trated on India. The East India Company, 
founded in London in 1600, financed what for a 
long time to come were purely trading voyages. 
For this trade the Company in 1613 obtained from 
the Mughal emperor of India the grant of a factory 
at Surat, which was the regular port for the capital 
Delhi, nearly a thousand miles inland. On the 
Coromandel Coast they purchased a strip of land 
in 1639 from a local Rajah; here they built their 
Fort St. George—the future Madras. In 1661, 
when Charles II Stuart married Catherine of 
Braganza, this Portuguese bride brought as a 
dowry an islet off the Indian coast—Bombay. 
‘Thus Bombay became the first genuinely British 
territory in India, though its administration in 1668 
was handed over to the East India Company. 

To cut off from the Dutch East Indies the still 
fantastically profitable trade in spice, the British 
conceived the plan of cultivating such spices in the 
West Indian Islands, which they had filched from 
Spain. Thus Barbados in 1625 became the first 
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plantation type of colony for the produce © 
tropical raw material, produced, of course, by slay; 
labor, the trade in which yielded further larg 
profits. Even so, the carrying-trade remaine: 
largely in Dutch hands, whose merchant marin) 
remained supreme, until the British with the hel: 
of France succeeded in destroying it. 

France had come late into the colonial picture 
Even under Richelieu (1585-1642), France ha 
only acquired parts of North America unoccupie 
by Spain or Britain, to wit, Canada and Louisiana 
in the Caribbean she had obtained a few of thi 
lesser islands. As the 18th century was largell 
that of a duel between the power that had becom 
strongest at sea, i.e., Great Britain, and the on) 
strongest on land, i.e., France, it is important 41 
the outset to understand the demographic basis. | 

The population figures in millions are a 
follows: ) 


1600 1800 1850 187 
Spain 10 14 — 1 
Germany 20 26 — 40 
Great Britain 6 16 27 38 
France 16 pr 35 36 


In other words, Great Britain had overtake 
Spain in population during the 18th century; as i 
the 19th century it was to overtake France, bot 
being out-distanced in the end by Germany, whict 
during the incumbency of an Austrian dynasty 0 
the Spanish throne (1516-1700), had, of cours 
helped to boost the importance of Spain in intei 
national politics. After that, Spain was out of 
altogether, quite unequal at sea to Great Britair 
and on land to France. The British, havin 
scotched Dutch ascendancy with French help in th 
17th century, in the 18th century endeavored 
scotch French ascendancy with the help of 
Dutch. 

The first British sovereign after the 1688 reve 
lution was Dutch William III of the House ¢ 
Orange (1689-1702), who had accepted th 
British throne only the better to fight Louis XI 
of France (1638-1715). One consequence of h 
accession was the passing of the Toleration Act ¢ 
1689, which granted religious freedom in Englan 
to all dissenters (of whom William, of course, wz 
one)—always excepting Catholics and Unitarian’ 
Another consequence was William’s Protestar 
conquest of Ireland. This King’s name is als 
perpetuated in “Fort William’—better known 
history as Calcutta, the East Indian Company 
1696 having purchased three villages from 
Nawab of Bengal for a “factory” there. 
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In the meantime France had followed suit, and 
nder Colbert (1619-1683) acquired sites for a 
factory” at Pondichery, south of Madras, and one 
t Chandernagore, north of Calcutta, having at 
ichelieu’s instigation chartered a number of 
‘trench East Indian Companies. But it all amounted 
) very little, the French obviously being com- 
nercially no match for the British. Chafing under 
uis handicap, a great Governor-General of the 
‘tench in India, J. F. Dupleix (1697-1763), tried 
» redress the balance by substituting politics for 
ommerce. Son of a director of the French East- 
adia Company, resident in India since he was 
2venteen, and married to a French lady born in 
adia, Dupleix took a hand in the fights between 
ival vassals of the tottering Mughal Empire, 
acceeding so well, that the whole of peninsular 
adia was fast becoming a French protectorate. To 
neet this situation, the British East India Company 
bandoned its policy of limiting itself strictly to 
“ade and started backing the native princes 
‘pposed to those aided by the French. Dupleix 
adeed found his match in Robert Clive (1725- 
774), who had been taken prisoner by the French 
vhen they took Madras in 1746, but, released five 
ears later, wrested the whole Carnatic with its 
apital, Arcot, from the French—a feat which has 
een called the turning point in the career of the 
sritish in India. 

The resounding exploit had far-reaching reper- 
ussions. The Nawab of Bengal, rightly alarmed 
t this change-over of British policy from trading 
9 fighting, took back Fort William (Calcutta) 
1 order to prevent British military encroachment 
pon his domains. The result was, however, that 
clive was sent-up from Madras with an army, 
hich not only recaptured it, but also stormed 
thandernagore, and at Plassy in 1757 utterly 
efeated the Nawab whose rival he installed as 
iler of Bengal—the new Nawab paying the 
titish East India Company a cool three million 
ounds sterling for it and tipping Clive to the 
ine of £234,000 to boot; and this at a time when 
ne pound sterling had a purchasing value nearly 
hundredfold that of today. The Seven-Years’ 
Var (1756-1763) everywhere ended disastrously 
ot France, which had to clear out of India no 
ss than out of America, and was only left with 
ndichery, Chandernagore and Karikal in India, 
ut without the right of a military garrison at 
ither place. 

is for the British in India, Plassy ushered in 
> of the most shameful chapters in their history. 


Dilip 


The new Nawab having been sucked dry, he was 
forced to abdicate in favor of his son-in-law, who 
was driven crazy by fresh extortions and revolted, 
backed by an Imperial army sent by the Mughal 
emperor. Both were beaten at Buxar in 1764. By 
the consequent peace treaty of the following year 
with the Emperor, the latter granted the East India 
Company the diwani, i.e., the sole right of collect- 
ing taxes in Bengal, Orissa and Bihar—a revenue 
estimated at four million sterling. 

An almost hysterical gold-lust seized all and 
sundry. “Shaking the pagoda tree” (“pagoda” 
being the name of an Indian coin) meant getting 
incredibly rich in the briefest of time as a servant 
of the East India Company, the mere getting into 
its service again depending on the payment of 
fantastic “tips.” Clive at one time was rated the 
richest man in England, and English public life 
was at the bid of such “nabobs”’ retired from the 
East. If English politics and morals were thus 
utterly corrupted, the wretched people of Bengal 
naturally had never yet suffered under even the 
worst of their native despots, as they did then. As 
a typical example which one may cite, when a 
quarter of them died in the famine of 1770, this 
did not prevent the Company from collecting the 
full revenue calculated in years of plenty. 

Thus began British rule in India—by traders 
turned bandits. And when we say this, we do not 
mean to imply that the Dutch and the French, 
aye, and the Spanish, behaved very much better 
in their own colonies All the idealism and Chris- 
tian fervor, which had animated the Portuguese 
and Spanish as the start, was, of course, entirely 
lacking later, and had never existed in those whose 
colonial enterprise from the outset had consisted 
only in robbing their predecessors of their material 
possessions. Individual acts of villainy in the 
colonial empire of Catholic Spain were, in all 
candor, many and ugly; but everybody there 
recognized, from the best to the worst, that 
concupiscence was a mortal sin. Calvinists, 
Erastians and Rationalists—Dutch, British or 
French—felt no such qualms, having transmuted 
concupiscence from a sin into an economic 

inciple. 

Pr * (To be concluded) 
H. C. E. ZACHARIAS 


1) Author of the famous Historia General del Peru 
o comentarios reales de los Incas in 18 volumes, pub- 
lished in Madrid in 1800. , 

2). For these and other examples see Salvador de 
Madariaga’s Rise of the Spanish American Empire. 
(New York, 1947.) 
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CELLAR-HOLES AND ATTICS 


Dr. Charles R. Joy of CARE is the author of the 
following account of the havoc which still lingers in 
Germany seven and a half years after the end of World 
War Il. In the light of what Dr. Joy tells us, at 75 
as unrealistic as it is uncharitable to suppose that we 
can withdraw the helping hand from the millions of 
victims whose sad plight beggars description. The 
moral overtones of this heart-rending story will not 
escape the reader, especially when the author pleads for 
homeless children and youth. 


ET US BEGIN with the tragic story of the city 

of Muenster. In spite of its being a strong 
center of anti-Nazi feeling, Muenster, because 
of its importance in Western Germany, was a 
favorite target for the Allied bombers. The 
first night attack upon any German city came to 
Muenster in 1943. There were many other 
bombings and virtually the entire city was 
destroyed. Probably no other single city in 
Germany suffered so much. Eighty-five percent 
of all the dwellings were razed. Out of almost 
150,000 people there were only 12,000 left when 
the war came to an end, and not a single child 
among them. Everybody in the city could then 
live in the bunkers built for air raid protection; 
but from November 1944 to May 1945 nobody 
worked in the city at all. In the Catholic cathe- 
dral on Easter Sunday, 1945, there were only 
forty-five people in attendance. 


Holes to Live In 


Into this wretched, ruined city at the end of 
the war the people came flocking back. Most 
of the houses were gone; the offices, stores and 
workshops were heaps of rubble. Yet somehow 
they found holes to live in, until 100,000 people 
had re-established themselves in the community 
and another 40,000 in the surroundings, living 
in the old barracks, crude huts, anywhere they 
could get a bit of shelter. Then the refugees 
arrived and the expellees from east of the 
Oder-Neisse line, until there were 280,000 of 
these new homeless people in the Diocese of 
Muenster. Most of these refugees and expellees 
were men who hoped to find jobs and then later 
bring their families along, which would still 
further increase the frightful problem that 
Muenster faced. 

“If you haven't homes for your own people, 
where do all the newcomers live?” I asked Dr. 
Volkman, who represented the German refugees 


expelled by the Polish government for the whol; 
district of Muenster. His reply was brief ani 
complete. | 

“Tn the cellar-holes and the attics,” he said. 

In these nine syllables the major problem ¢ 
Germany is contained. 

Into a truncated Germany, deprived of if 
richest agricultural lands, into this German 
battered and bruised by incessant bombing, int 
this defeated, divided, impoverished land a hord 
of expellees had come pouring from the easi 
they still come, in a diminished but steady flov 
The western zones have already received mot 
than 7,500,000 of them, plus a million refugee 
from the Soviet zone. Shelter must be found fe 
them as well as for a million and a half who lo: 
their homes in the bombing. That means thé 
about one quarter of the entire population ¢ 
the western zones, 10,000,000 out of approx 
mately 40,000,000, are homeless. Housing . 
the major problem of Germany, and upon t 
improvement in housing conditions the solutio 
of almost every other problem rests. 


Youthful Wanderers 


There is vast unemployment in western Ge 
many. When the expellees began to arrive i 
such large numbers, they had to be put whei 
roofs could be found for them, in the old ba: 
racks, in the old factories, crowded into tk 
homes of the more fortunate, into the schoc 
houses, into the churches, into the ruins. Th 
meant that they were often compelled to go t 
the small towns which had not been subjecte 
to bombing, into the rural districts of the lanc 
while many of them found shelter, there we: 
few jobs for them. . 

On the other hand, where the jobs could 
had in larger numbers, there were no homes t 
shelter the workers. The Ruhr Valley, 
instance, could employ more workers, if 
could put roofs over their heads. Last 
Caritas-in Muenster could have provided jobs 
350 young people if they had been able to fi 
rooms for them to live in. That was only 3 
out of the 500,000 homeless young people wat 
dering around in western Germany today, | 
it would have meant 350 young people rescu 
from an unsocial career of black-marketeering, 
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srostitution, of crime, of wild and irresponsible 
adventure. 

Yes, the major problem of Germany today is 
the problem of housing. 

I saw a woman scraping around with a small 
rake in the ruins of a house in the heart of Berlin, 
and I asked het what she was doing. “I am 
looking for copper, and lead, and aluminum,” 
she said. It would be a bit dangerous in many 
parts of Berlin and other German cities to scrape 
deeply in the rubble of the houses. You might 
fall through into an underground home, onto the 
table where a forlorn family was eating a meager 
meal, or into the bed of a little child. j 


This Is a-Home 


In one small district in Frankfort three hundred 
families are living under the ground. I went 
down into one of these subterranean homes, down 
a long, steep, stone staircase, through a dark 
#oom under low arches, to find myself in another 
such room, damp and dismal. At the end of the 
room I could look up a slanting tunnel and see 
a little window, about a foot square. The only 
other light was provided by two oil lamps without 
chimneys. When my eyes got accustomed to the 
gloom, I could see a bed in the corner, covered 
with dark and dirty blankets. Under the high 
window was a little stove. A table, a chair, a 
pile of wood filled the rest of the space. This 
was a home. 

The man who lived there was seventy-two 
years old, completely blind in one eye, with very 
defective sight in the other. He used to live 
in the same house before it was destroyed. He 
tried desperately to save his house, when on 
‘March 24, 1944, the house next to his was. set 
ablaze. The water gave out, and everything was 
lost. Since then he has been living in this cellar- 
hole. 

Initiative Not Lacking 


The cities of western Germany are, of coutse, 
doing all they can to provide new shelter for 
the homeless. When a refugee in Westphalia, 
for instance, can find a room to live in, the 
owner gets 500 marks (about $125) from the 
and to make it habitable, if he agrees to take 

ae refugee. Similarly, when the refugee gets a 
yb and wants to bring the rest of his family, 
le owner also gets some money from the govern- 
ment, if he will make quarters available for them. 
he government has constructed in one way OF 

ther 200,000 new housing units since May 


ES) 


1945, and the law passed several months ago 
by the Bonn Parliament has provided funds which 
could make possible 250,000 new housing units 
during the present building year. 

Yet only half of the former housing space is 
now available for a population that has increased 
by about 20%. 5,000,000 new dwelling units are 
required in western Germany, about 2,000,000 
for the expellees alone. Even at the present rate 
of increased appropriations and an expanded 
building program, it would take twenty years to 
reach this minimum. It is impossible for us 
in America to imagine what it means for all the 
cities in a country to lose on the average one- 
third of their housing completely and to have 
another fifth badly damaged. 


Bunker Habitats 


In all the large cities of Germany the bunkers 
above the ground and below are used to some 
extent for the homeless people. The expellees 
find shelter there and grow pale and thin in these 
concrete caverns, shut in from sunlight, gasping 
in the bad air. So hot and oppressive does the 
atmosphere become at times that the inmates have 
been driven out of the “homes” to sleep on the 
ground around their bunkers. Some of them have 
known no other shelter for two, three, and four 
years. What chance does a small baby have, 
what decent life can young people know there? 
At best they can only be warehouses where human 
life is packed away. 

The homeless young people, adolescent boys 
and girls, are often housed in these places. They 
are better than caves of the earth, better than 
a bed under a tree, or in a haystack, or under a 
bridge, better sometimes than the barracks of 
former army camps, or the holes dug in the 
ground and. roofed over with boards and covered 
with earth. 


Indescribable Desolation 


All over New England I have watched the 
forest take possession once again of the abandoned 
farms, the birches, and junipers and pines creep- 
ing back again to the land from which they have 
been banished by the toil of men. In Europe I 
saw wild nature begin to reclaim the cities men 
have built. The center of Frankfort is a depres- 
sing sight. The old city that centered about the 
great cathedral used to teem with the life of the 
poor. It was full of charming little squares with _ 
their fountains and monuments, full of old houses, 
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quaint and fascinating. All this has gone now. 
The cathedral still stands in its majesty, and 
roofers are laying new tiles on it; but all around 
it is an indescribable desolution. Over the ruins 
of the old houses, where the narrow streets used 
to pass, there are now trails lined with a thick 
growth of shrubs and small trees. People climb 
over these trails as I have climbed the Appalachian 
trails in the mountains of eastern America. It is 
difficult, if not impossible, to think of this neigh- 
borhood as a place where mothers and fathers 
and little children lived happily together, where 
babies were born and young people married and 
old people died. The wilderness has repossessed 
the city. Where have the little children gone? 
What has taken the place of their sheltered 
happiness? What kind of a shelter do they now 
call home? 

There is something very depressing, saddening, 
even revolting about the battered houses of 
Europe, rising in their gaunt ruins to the sky. 
Here is a staircase that leads nowhere. There 
is a living room to which there is no entry. There 
is a bedroom open to the sky. There is something 
naked and almost indecent about this exposure 
of the private homes of people, a little like the 
disembowelled horses I have seen on European 
battlefields. | But what makes it all the more 
forlorn is the thought of the scattered families 
that once perhaps lived happily there, the little 
children who climbed those stairs, and gathered 
in those dining rooms to eat, and dreamed away 
in those little rooms. They did not know what 


Warder’s Review 


In the Wake of the Steel Strike 


A GOOD VIEW of the functioning of the country’s 
most basic industry—steel—is furnished in 
the December edition of Stee’ Facts, by the 
American Iron and Steel Institute. 

First, the magazine presents a concise year-end 
analysis of industry output. ‘‘Steel production 
got back into full swing in mid-September. In 
October, it rose to the highest level ever achieved, 
with the month’s total output making a record 
in both tonnage and percentage of capacity 
operated. The high rate, continuing into Novem- 
ber, gave indications that the total output in 1952 
would be around 93 million net tons, the third 
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awaited them. They did not dream of the hare 
fate of the child who tramps the roads of Europe 
and who, like Christ Himself, “has no_ place 
whereon to lay His head.” 


The Next Boy Down The Road 


Are there those who say Europe no longes 
needs help from America? Are there those whe 
say that food is no longer necessary for these cold 
and homeless little ones? That those without 
shelter do not need blankets to keep them warms 

I remember the story of the boy who came 
trudging down the road with a little sack slung 
over his shoulder. He was twelve, but he looked 
like eight. He was out foraging for food. Some 
one had given him a little bread and a few pota- 
toes, but it wasn’t enough. For, back in the ruined 
house from which he had come was his mothet 
and six other children younger than he. Kindly 
hands began to fill his sack, more bread and some 
chocolate and canned meat and milk. But before 
the little sack was full, he held up his hand in 
protest, this undernourished German lad, and said: 
‘No more. That’s enough. Save a little for the 
next boy down the road.” 

There are so many other children down the 
long, hard road where Europe’s little war victims 
trudge, countless youngsters, both boys and girls, 
with their little sacks slung over their shoulders 
and the wistful look in their pleading eyes. They 
are hoping that maybe someone in America will 
send a CARE package, food or blankets, for the 
homeless children in Europe. 


CHARLES R. Joy 


highest for any year as yet, but about 12 million 
tons below the production last year.” 

With the year-end production analysis, Steel 
Facts shows that the average hourly wages oi 
steel workers rose sharply in September. “‘Pay- 
ments to wage earners in the iron and steel industry 
averaged $2.206 an hour in September. That wa 
an increase of 25.4 cents an hour over the avera 
for the first five months of the year. The avera 
hourly payment of August 1952 was $2.139.” 

However, the steel industry magazine notes 
that the net profit of some firms was lower in the 
third quarter of 1952. “The net income of 1 
iron and steel companies, representing over 85 
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per cent of the country’s ingot production, was 
$84.7 million after all taxes, in the third quarter 
OF 1952. compared with $112.9 million in the 
third quarter of 1951. The June-July strike held 
down production and sales in both the second 
and third quarters. Second quarter profits were 
reported at $54.6 million.” 

Lastly, Sree? Facts says the ownership and the 
mumber of workers of American iron and steel 
companies have been widened greatly in recent 
years. “The total number of stockholders in 49 
iron and steel companies increased about 30 per 
cent from 1945 to the end of 1951, according to 
statistics of American Iron and Steel Institute. 
These companies, which account for about 92 
per cent of the industry’s raw steel production, 
had 700,000 stockholders at the end of 1951, or 
nearly 160,000 more than in 1945. 


“The group of companies representing 92 pet 
cent of steel production had 831,643 employes in 
1951, including all subsidiaries, an increase of 
nearly 40,000 over 1945. Of the 1951 employes, 
600,000 were directly engaged in the production 
and sale of steel, an increase of more than 100,000 
in the same interval.” 


We are here given a picture which is certainly 
encouraging. It must be remembered, however, 
that while an increase in the number of stock- 
holders represents a spread in the distribution of 
capital, this does not necessarily beget a corres- 
ponding expansion of responsibility. The bond 
of personal contact is lacking. Let us hope there 
will be another growth—in mutual respect and 
harmony between the companies and their workers. 
The gains of the steel industry must be shared 
by Labor as well as Capital; for all success repre- 
sents the fruits of the resources of both. 


Freemasonry and the "Implacable 


Struggle” 
ITHOUT EXPLANATION or comment, the 
Vatican City newspaper L’Osservatore 


Romano recently reprinted from a French publi- 
cation a report of a Masonic meeting held in 
Paris in December, 1951. The report reads: 

‘The Convention of the Grand Orient of France, 
noting that human freedom is in danger through 
the clerical intrigues of the Vatican in France, 
in the territories of the French Overseas Union 
and in the whole world, decides in order to coun- 
teract the Church: 
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“1. To unmask with all possible means the 
subtle play of the Secretariat of State of the 
Vatican, the aim of which is to impose on the 
whole of humanity the dishonorable protection of 
the political-economic and religious dictatorship; 

“2. To invite all the Masons of the Grand 
Orient of France to labor always and everywhere 
to unite all laicists and to require from those 
holding important posts the same zeal for the 
defense of the ideal of the lay institutes; 

“3. To accept in the implacable struggle 
against Roman clericalism every alliance com- 
patible with the Masonic ideal.” 

A correspondent in Rome remarks that the docu- 
ment reveals the true attitude of Masonry with 
regard to the Catholic Church and should serve to 
enlighten many people who think that Masonry 
has changed. 


Tito Bleeds the Church 


HE RECENT DECISION of Communist Dictator 

Tito to break off diplomatic relations with 
the Vatican comes as no surprise. While this 
move is supposed to be in retaliation for Arch- 
bishop Stepinac’s elevation to the cardinalate, it 
is simply a continuation of the hostility which 
Tito has shown against the Church from the 
moment he seized power. Tito is a Communist 
despot of the first order—cunning, deceitful, ruth- 
less and cruel. 

It is the London Universe which carried an 
account a few months ago which reveals the extor- 
tion to which the Church in Yugoslavia is sub- 
jected. It is the old pattern of all persecutors 
whose lust for wealth combines with their hatred 
for religion to wreak indescribable suffering on 
innocent people. The Universe article tells a 
grim story. 

At a time when Marshal Tito, dictator of 
Yugoslavia, is making professions of friendship 
to the Western Powers and asking their help, 
the regime he controls is silently bleeding to 
death the Catholic Church by a process of financial 
extortion euphemistically called taxation, reveals 
the French Catholic daily La Crozx. 

Nuns, struggling for bare existence by doing 
such little jobs as dressmaking, mending and 
darning, are as much the victims as the parish 
priest and the bishops. Some communities have 
been reduced to destitution because, by taxation 
and other administrative action, the slender means 
of livelihood have been taken out of their hands. 
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There is a three-fold tax on nuns who try to earn 
their living with the needle. They have to pay 
tax on the materials they buy. They pay an addi- 
tional “trade tax’ when they start work on the 


materials. They pay a sales tax when they find 
a purchaser. If this exaction fails, other methods 
are ready. 


One community tried to earn money by giving 
girls music lessons. The Communists told them 
they were forbidden to teach. The nuns then 
turned to dressmaking. They were stopped 
because they had no trader’s license. Nor was 
the license given. Other convents were forced to 
give up dressmaking because their workrooms did 
not conform with health regulations. The nuns 
were, in fact, working in cellars and garrets— 
because the remainder of their premises had been 
confiscated. Priests and nuns appear regularly in 
court on minor charges, all devised to keep them 
from straying from the starvation line. Some 
nuns have been sentenced for having accepted 
small gifts in return for visiting the sick. 

Priests have been sentenced for receiving small 
amounts as “stole fees” when, for example, they 
have blessed a house. It is a regular thing for 
priests and nuns to be brought before the courts 
for non-payment of debts contracted under the 
repressive financial laws. The utter poverty of 


Contemporary Gries 


Rie STUDIES MADE by the FB, I. show 

‘alarming increase’ in defalcations and 
embezzlements. During 1951 the number of 
embezzlements and shortages in banks and savings 
associations increased 25 per cent, with a total 
increase of 188 per cent since 1946. Of 19 banks 


to which the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpor- 


ation has given financial assistance in the last 
as aes 16 had suffered from large A ae 
than: oe bank offi 
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parishes or religious houses makes it impossible | 
to pay the sums owing. 

Parishes and dioceses are attacked with the tax 
weapon in three ways. Collections taken for | 
diocesan charities are heavily taxed before the | 
money is sent to the bishop. When the bishop | 
receives the residue, he must pay another tax on | 
it of anything up to 70 per cent. When the money | 
is distributed among poor parishes it is subjected 
to a third tax. One poor parish in Zagreb has to” 
pay a fixed annual tax of 200,000 dinars (more | 
than £200). If the money is not paid the authori- 
ties are empowered to seize and sell parish 
property. 

It is believed that the flight of Fr. Slavicek 
from his parish of Kotoriba was because of 
financial difficulties caused by the tax extortions. 
He was caught on the Austrian border and 
sentenced to five years’ Mapes 

Comments La Croix: “These are some of the 
things which a conspiracy of silence does not 
allow to be known on the other side of the 
Channel, or the Atlantic. There they do not 
hesitate to pierce the sound barrier, but in the 
interests of sordid political and financial interests | 
the barrier of silence surrounding events in | 
Yugoslavia remains unpenetrated.” 


Justice, won Reileos from coast to coast. 
transgressions detailed are ascribed to ; 
corruption of the “Washington conscience,” whic 
sanctions wrongdoing on the “unpardonab' ! 
justification that everybody is doing it.” So Jon 
as men in public office set such “ 
examples,” the committee declared, “we 
even ae to ris Re 
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The difference between Socialism and Com- 
munism is one of degree and not of kind. There 
are countless degrees of Socialism from the palest 
pink to the half-tone remove from flagrant Red. 
This shadiness of Socialism has confused many, 
even the Socialists. It has not confused the 
Communists who, by contrast, know what they 
believe or don’t believe, and scorn all tinted com- 


romises, oe 
P Voice of ASSiS1 


February 1952 


The true purpose of social justice would be 
defeated, for example, if the State stepped in 
to do everything for us, giving us enough to 
live by, giving us security, but robbing us, in the 
process, of our freedom and of that chance to 
act in a free, responsible fashion, which is the 
prerogative of our Auman nature. Under such 
circumstances we should be worse off, as persons, 
is the thing that counts. We might be better 
fed, but man does not live by bread alone. We 
might be more secure, but so, too, is an animal 
behind the bars in a zoo. And since man is a 
human being meant to act freely, you may not 
treat him like an animal and put him behind 
the bars, even if, by doing so, you make him the 
healthiest being alive. Once again, be it remem- 
bered, the end does not justify the means. 


Rev. PAUL CRANE, S.J.1) 
The Universe, London 


Man’s attention must never be so focused 
On science as to neglect religion and philosophy, 
which can direct our lives according to right 
reason and charity. Science never reaches ulti- 
mates. It becomes a process of smashing atoms 
and then endlessly smashing the parts into which 
atoms are broken. . . . But while progressing, 
without end, in the knowledge of broken things, 
‘it will never properly answer such fundamental 
questions as what is man? What is his destiny? 
Who is God? 

Let us never forget that we will have bought 
our conquest of matter at too high a cost if it 
robs us of that humility which enables us to 
detect in every majestic scientific discovery the 
athway and the laws marked out by the Divine 
Architect. Tuomas E. MuRRAY 

U. S. Atomic Energy Com. 


=) Reprinted in The Christian Democrat, Oxford, 
ugust 1952. : 


. .. . Curing all the social problems would not 
end Communism. 

Most of the communist leaders throughout 
the world are people who did not come from 
the ranks of the poorest of the poor. Moreover, 
we have had poverty and squalor and insecurity 
with us through the centuries, but not a militant 
atheistic Communism sweeping across the world. 
The new factor in the situation is not the presence 
of poverty, but that of millions of people with no 
religion, no ideal, nothing to live for, and most 
certainly nothing to die for. It is there that Com- 
munism had its origins, in that spiritual vacuum 
which exists at the heart of the modern world. 


Douc.Las Hype!) 


America’s highways are saturated with blood. 
In 1951 alone 37,500 persons were killed in 
highway accidents, and 2,000,000 were injured. 

There is no way to depict adequately the suffer- 
ing of the victims and their families. But anyone 
can see that the price we are paying for reckless- 
ness, carelessness and incompetence behind the 
wheel is out of all reason and must be reduced. 

There’s still another aspect to this—the 
economic. In 1951 alone, despite all possible 
savings and economies, the automobile casualty 
insurance industry was unable to make both ends 
meet. Premiums collected were more than 
$100,000,000 less than it had to pay out because 
of the steadily mounting cost of accidents. 
Manifestly, no enterprise can long operate on 
a deficit basis. 

The immediate answer is higher rates. But 
it is conceivable that, should the rates go high 
enough, the insurance companies would be priced 
right out of the market. And then the alternative 
would become Government-operated compulsory 
insurance, paid for in part through premiums and 
in part by taxes. And enyone with the slightest 
knowledge of Government-in-business knows that 
it is always accompanied by flagrant waste and 
inefficiency, by ever-expanding, patronage-staffed 
bureaus, and by an insatiable appetite for more 
tax money. Even worse, Government-in-business 
means less freedom and opportunity, and brings 
Socialism closer. 

There is only one answer to the highway carnage 
and all the human and economic problems it 
creates. The essence of it is to pass laws that 
will bar the incompetent and the congenitally 
reckless from the public highways, and to enforce — 


1) Maritime Co-Operator, June 15. 
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stringent, uniform traffic codes to the letter. The 
man who refuses to drive cautiously must be 
punished and, if necessary, denied the right to 
drive at all. The Southern Messenger 
San Antonio 


An interesting excerpt, showing what the 
United States is confronted with in the war 
of propaganda conducted in India and the Far 
east, is contained in a recent issue of the Examiner, 
of Bombay. Published under the title, “No Red 
Imperialism ?’’, the item states: 

There can be no denying the fact that the 
temper of the country [India] is against the Anglo- 
American democracies. Why this should be so 
is a matter that may be profitably investigated. 
Red propaganda is flooding the country and the 
first victims are the intellectuals. The virus has 
eaten so deep that a kind of color-blindness has 
developed, and our patriots see imperialisms of 
all colors except red. Even U. S. A., once the bul- 
wark of freedom and the first country to break 
free from British domination, is now in bad odour 
in India. Indian suspicion of U. S. imperialistic 
designs on Asian countries has been sedulously fos- 
tered by Russian propaganda, which has, unfor- 
tunately been swallowed, hook, line and sinker 
by our educated classes. Some nasty remarks 
are being made about U. S. A. like the ones 
uttered by Socialist Dinkar Desai in the Bombay 
Municipal Corporation: ‘“We must explore every 
source of food in Asia, including New China 
and the Asian part of U.S. S. R. We must look 
to America last. We must tell the American im- 
perialists that we do not depend on them for 
our food.” 

Cheap and irresponsible talk, this! Mr. Desai 
must well be acquainted with the fact that U.S. A. 
has helped and is still helping India under the 
Point-Four Programme, while Communist Russia 
has not sent anything to aid India in her fight 
against scarcity and lawlessness except trained 
and treacherous agitators, who seek to over-throw 
the Government by violence and terrorism. A 
strange sort of hallucination seems to have af- 
flicted our big men in India, who see no harm in 
the intrigues and machinations of Russia in the 
post-war world. Maybe they are not even aware 
of it all. Under the circumstances Russia is given 
the green signal while the others, friends and 
real helpers, are needlessly suspected and accused 
of imperialism. The only imperialism that threat- 
ens backward and weak countries is of the Red 
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Fragments 


NCE AGAIN TODAY we exhort you to keep | 
O to the clear directives charted by Catholic 
social doctrine, without swerving to right or left. 
Deviation, even by a few degrees, could perhaps 
seem unimportant at the beginning. But in the 
long run it would lead dangerously far from the | 
right road with grave consequences. Your motto | 
in the present hour should therefore be—serene 
mind, self-control and firmness in the face of | 
temptation coming from the extremes. 


Pore Pius XII 


| 
| 


With their sophistries the intellectuals have } 
wrought great havoc and brought on an incredible 
confusion. Many no longer know what to con- 
demn and what to approve. Sympathies gone 
wrong favor un-American activities and disapprove 
of any effort to investigate antisocial propaganda. 
Loyalty has lost its meaning. Divided and* hy- 
phenated loyalty was once abhorred; now thanks 
to the intellectuals it has become rather fashion- 
able and stylish. No, this is not quite true; loy- 
alty shared between America and Moscow is per- 
fectly all right, in fact it actually is a synthesis of 
a higher order; but simultaneous loyalty to the 
U. S. and the Pope, ah! that is a horse of entirely 
different color. These wonderful intellectuals 
with their strange logical acrobatics and their 
warm affections for the Kremlin! 


Dr. C. BRUEHL 
The Wanderer, Oct. 23, 1952 


Large shipments of insecticidal materials were 
rushed from the United States this spring to the 
Middle East to aid in this year’s United Nations 
battle against the plague of desert locusts, threat- 
ening to be one of the worst in 100 years. Other 
member nations also helped. Aldin and other 
insecticides are used . . . sprayed from planes, 
also used in bait to destroy locusts before they — 
multiply and spread to new areas. 


Nearly 14,000 twelfth children were born to 
Portuguese parents in 1951. Of 66,689 mar- 
riages in the country during the year, nearly 87 
per cent took place in a church. There were — 
only 1,223 divorces. Since the 1940 Concordat — 
between the Holy See and Portugal, divorce is 
not legally possible after a church marriage. 


THE SOCIAL APOSTOLATE 


Theory 


"De-personalized” Man 


| IDEA OF MAN’S DIGNITY and worth is 
certainly germane to the Christmas theme. 
im an inexpressible way and to a sublime degree 
he mystery of the Incarnation has conferred upon 
man an excellence transcending the poet’s most 
elaborate fancy and the dreamer’s most unbridled 
ambitions. In that admirabile commercinm, that 
wondrous exchange, the very Son of God took 
0 Himself a human nature, our human nature, 
and thus elevated man to an estate to which he 
dare never pretend, but in the appreciation of 
which he should never grow lax. In the Incar- 
iation Jesus Christ became one of us, our Elder 
Brother, the Przmogentus, the First-Born. In Him 
our sonship in God is restored and our superna- 
ural solidarity as brothers of one another is re- 
established. Hence what we do to each other is 
supremely important, because in a mysterious way 
Christ is involved. “Whatsoever you do to the 
least of My brethern, you do unto Me.” Ever 
since the Incarnation all sins against our fellow- 
man take on a special gravity because of the added 
dignity accruing to human persons from the world- 
shaking Mystery of the God-made-man. 

Christmas is, therefore, the time par excellence 
for reminding a bewildered world of the dignity 
und importance of the human person. This our 
Holy Father did in his recent Christmas message, 
pointing to the ‘‘distress and tears’ of the count- 
less sufferers on the one hand, and on the other, 
‘0 the ineffectual measures adopted to relieve this 
suffering and restore order. We have permitted 
yur technological advancement to become a 
stumbling block in our quest for a solution to 
yur many problems. “One would say that 
qumanity today, which has been able to build 
he marvelous complex machine of the modern 
world, subjugating to its service the tremendous 
‘forces of nature, now appears incapable of con- 
rolling these forces—as though the rudder has 
lipped from its hands—and so it is in peril of 
yeing overthrown and crushed by them.” 

The Holy Father calls attention to the fallacies 
f the “technical concept of society.” “Modern 
ndustry,” says His Holiness, “has unquestionably 
ad beneficial results, but the problem which arises 
oday is this: will a world, in which the only 
sconomic form to find acceptance is a vast pro- 

ctive system, be equally fitted to exert a happy 


Procedure 


Action 


influence upon society in general and upon the 
three fundamental institutions of society (the 
family, the state and private property) in par- 
ticular?” 

A technical society begets a world with an 
impersonal character. ‘This sad reality is already 
with us: whenever the demon of organization 
invades and tyrannizes his (man’s) spirit, there 
are at once revealed the signs of a false and 
abnormal orientation of society... . Here may be 
recognized the origins and source of that phe- 
nomenon which is submerging modern man under 
its tide of anguish: his ‘depersonalization.’ In 
large measure his identity and name have been 
taken from him; in many of the more important 
activities of life he has been reduced to a mere 
material object of society, while society itself has 
been transformed into an impersonal system and 
into a cold organization of force.” 

If we are to arrive at a plan or program to 
furnish assistance to needy individuals and peo- 
ples, such a plan “‘must be inspired by the prin- 
ciple that man as subject, guardian and promoter 
of human values, is more important than mere 
things, is more important than practical applica- 
tions of scientific progress, and that above all 
it is imperative to preserve from an unwholesome 
‘depersonalization’ the essential forms of the social 
order which we have just mentioned, and to use 
them to create and develop human relationships.” 

In a mechanized society conscience is not 
accorded its proper and indispensable role in 
human affairs. Hence there are conflicts between 
the economic system and conscience, conflicts 
which are disguised under such terms as the 
“question of the birth rate” and “the problem of 
emigration.” Such “questions” and “problems” 
are considered solely in their economic aspects, or 
in their relation to an order which is not strictly 
human in the sense that things rather than people 
are the primary object of concern. We must learn 
“not to expect salvation solely from the tech- 
nicians’ production and organization.” 

The great temptation in an age that calls itself 
social—when besides the church, the state, the 
municipality and other public bodies devote them- 
selves so much to social problems—is that when 
the poor man knocks on the door, people, even 
believers, will just send him away to the agency 
or social center, to the organization, thinking that 
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their personal obligation has been sufficiently 
fulfilled by their contribution in taxes or voluntary 
gifts to those institutions. 

Everywhere, said the Holy Father, human 
liberty is either crushed, as in Communist lands, 
or in danger, as in western nations bedevilled 
with the problems of war and ‘“‘cold war.” 

Old Christian nations and new mission lands 
alike have felt the blows of the persecution. His 
Holiness asked: “When will come the end of 
tribulations and the answer to Our constant 
prayer? That is the inscrutable secret of a God 
Who is always good.” 

The Holy Father warned that, to save human 
liberty and human rights, the world must reverse 
the trend toward collectivism and must recognize 
that “man, as subject, guardian and promoter of 
human values, is more important than mere 
things.” 


Social Security and Personal 
Responsibility 

WN A wor~p still disordered by two wars of 

extermination, in which minds as well as insti- 
tutions are far from having recovered their 
equilibrium, social security is a plan which cannot 
be too highly praised for the generous inspiration 
that suggested it,” states a message sent by Msgr. 
Montini, Assistant Secretary of State, on behalf 
of the Holy Father to the president of the Social 
Weeks of Canada. ‘‘But it is a plan whose appli- 
cation requires special prudence. Most assuredly 
the virtue of justice cannot be strictly satisfied, 
especially in present economic conditions, by the 
two irreplaceable means of work and thrift, by 
which a man should provide for his support and 
his future. A just complement is given him in 
what we call social security. Through this plan 
the worker and his family find legitimate security 


the oe and Bee which too often | 


| 
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Human beings must achieve solidarity —solgl 
darity one with another and between nations—; 
and bring an end to outrageous differences in| 
living standards between individuals and coun-| 
tries. To achieve this, the human conscience must | 
be reawakened. Our Sovereign Pontiff called | 
upon each individual to reawaken his own, and 
to begin to imitate Christ in service to fellow- 
men, 

The Pope’s Christmas message this year is of 
unusual length, running some 6,000 words. It 
was beamed over the Vatican Radio in twenty- 
four languages. In it the world will find the 
clear, forthright analysis of our present serious 
difficulties it so sorely needs. Equally important 
is the way out of our difficulties which Pope Pius 
has traced in bold and unmistakable lines. We 
hope and pray the voice of our Shepherd will be 
heeded. 


q 
lent in principle, but which should be put in their, 
place in respect to the whole of a problem, lest 
other interests worthy of respect be injured and 
the end assigned to them by common welfare be. 
missed. He pointed out, among other things, in 
his important address of November 2, 1950, ta 
the Catholic Hierarchy, how prejudicial a social ' 
security system that was only a State monopol} 
would be to the interests of families and occu- 
pational groups, on behalf of whom and throug gh 
whom it ought, above all, to be conducted. Mo 
over, a plan of this importance needs, in ord : 
to realize its maximum effectiveness, a prep ra 
tion and education of minds. This is precisel 
where Catholics interested in social problems 
and must play a decisive role, so that the var 
factors involved may be ag eee 
include philanthropy and s iritu 
charity, of which, ng to t 

“ie ARE a always | 
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Conserving Our Neighborhoods 


| Siepeieomand EVERY DIOCESE in Our country is 
experiencing a pronounced trend in popula- 
tion shift. Huge building programs costing mil- 
lions of dollars could be a sign of growth; but 
such is not necessarily so, Population movement, 
tather than increase, necessitates the building of 
ew structures at an exorbitant cost. : 

This problem was discussed at the Thirty-eighth 
National Conference of Catholic Charities in 
Cleveland in September of this year. At one of 
the sessions devoted to “The Priest on Neighbor- 
hood Planning and Conservation”, Mr. James C. 
Downs, Jr., Housing and Redevelopment Coor- 
Hinator for the City of Chicago, gave a rather 
complete analysis of the underlying philosophy 
of a neighborhood conservation program. His 
story was something like this: 

As the various immigrant groups came into 
‘American cities, they settled in groups. Each 
sgtoup had its own neighborhood. They built 
Itheir churches and their schools. The city, like- 
wwise, built all the facilities that were needed. As 
Ithe new generation of each group climbed up the 
seconomic ladder and reached higher income levels, 
they moved out. to new neighborhoods. The 
§$10,000 a year people moved to one area and the 

5,000 a year people moved to another area. 
\Whereas in the beginning, people located accord- 
img to nationality, the second generation locates 
according to income levels. 

As one nationality group after the other moved 
in and out of the old sections, the housing de- 


Education and Public Funds 


{os ISSUE OF EDUCATION and public funds in 
I America has been “fogged” by misleading 
<harges and groundless suspicions against the 
Catholic position. 

/ j “Leaders of the Catholic Church met in Wash- 
ington recently and gave forth a statement on 
religion as a vital national asset. Not only the 
undertones, but the overtones and the chief objec- 
ive of this statement were to prepare the minds 


; 
i 
f 


f the people eventually for the use of public 
ds for Roman Catholic schools.” Thus the 

Yecember edition of Friends of the Public Schools 
0 yens an atticle attacking the 1952 message of 
Hie American Bishops. jog ait iP 


01 
: 
I 


teriorated and slum areas developed. Overcrowd- 
ing in the slums gradually became more serious 
and blight spread rapidly. This deterioration and 
blight is no longer confined to the old slum areas; 
it is spreading to new areas. This is driving more 
and more people out to suburban areas. We have 
new developments calling for churches, schools 
and public facilities of all sorts. 

Now the question comes—how long can our 
economy stand this steady expansion? How long 
can it stand the cost of building new churches, 
new schools, new public facilities of all sorts for 
every generation? Is not the time coming when 
people will by force of circumstances have to face 
the responsibility of conserving the old neighbor- 
hoods, of planning to keep their housing, health 
facilities, law enforcement facilities, schools and 
churches in good condition? Should they not de- 
velop more pride in their old neighborhood? 
This would in time solve many of the problems 
that we are at present unwilling to face. 

When people finally come to look realistically 
at the matter of segregation, they will arrive at 
the conclusion that it cannot last forever. People 
of all races as well as all nationalities will grad- 
ually filter through all areas of American city life. 
Any neighborhood conservation program will 
demonstrate that, even in the face of such infil- 
tration, it is possible’to maintain good standards 
in American community life. This is one of the 
basic objections that every parish priest must 
face in a program for neighborhood conserva- 
tion. 


The article further misconstrues the Bishops’ 
message by estimating “it would cost $200 mil- 
lion annually to pay Roman Catholic nuns a 
$2,000 a year salary. The parochial children,” 
it continues, “‘are eligible for public school educa- 
tion and could be assimiliated without too much 
trouble, since there are only something over two 
million in parochial schools out of 30 million.” 

First, one of the participants in the Washington 
meeting of the Hierarchy, Archbishop Karl J. 
Alter of Cincinnati, has flatly denied such charges. 
Calling the charges “falsely alleged claims,” the 
Prelate replied: “The Church neither wants nor 
would accept tax support here in the United 
States. It should be clearly understood that the 
Church as such makes no claim to any tax support 
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for her specific activities, religious, educational, 
or charitable.” 

Archbishop Alter added: “Parents, however, do 
have rights as citizens and one of these rights 
is that of equitable treatment by the State in the 
common distribution of educational benefits pro- 
vided by public taxes.” 

Summing up its consideration of the Bishops’ 
message, the Friends of the Public School article 
said ‘‘the end product from all this discussion on 
religion is to give a nationwide plea, although 
‘cloaked’, to give bus service, textbooks, and all 
other public school benefits to parochial schools, 
as well as finally full support by public taxation.” 
This indicates a complete misunderstanding of 
the root of the education-tax issue and the Cath- 
olic view. 

The root of the issue was positively stated by 
Archbishop Alter. The State, he-said, is “‘mani- 
festly unjust in setting up a single and exclusive 
system of public schools which satisfies the 
desires of one group of citizens, but which, be- 
cause of its limited curriculum, fails utterly to 
satisfy the legitimate desires of another group. 
Surely this is discrimination.” 

He suggested, “the least that our fellow citizens 
can do in a spirit of fair play is to make available 
the auxiliary social services to all children; for 
the religious schools of this country are also a 
part of the American system of education and 
render a notable public service.” 


That Catholics and Protestants in the United 


States are penalized for exercising their right 


Hillaire Belloc has said that ‘‘all human con- 
flict is ultimately theological.” The now aged 
English man of letters stated some years ago that 
the realization of this fact early in his career was 
one of the important convictions that set him 
on the road to the accomplishment of his vocation 
as a Catholic historian, essayist, biographer and 
litteratenr, 

Accordingly, it would appear that nothing could 
so set aright and give guidance to many of the 
erring and vagrant minds of the modern world 
as a cleat answer to the question, ‘““What is God?” 
and also the appended problem, “What is a crea- 
ture, particularly the creature, man?” 

The answer, as propounded and answered in the 
life and work of St. Thomas Aquinas, is the 
nearest and most satisfying that the limited hu- 
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to give their children an education not furnished 
by tax-supported schools is apparent in the light ! 
of what some foreign countries have done in| 
fairness to parents. 

Another member of Hierarchy, Archbishop | 
Aloisius J. Muench of Fargo, said: “Ireland, Lux- | 
emburg, and Scotland, especially shine forth as} 
exemplars of justice, granting public funds to all 
schools equally. In Ireland, the law provides that | 
wherever there are as few as ten Protestant chil- | 
dren the authorities must provide a Protestant | 
tutor for them if the nearest public school is too | 
far away. The same thing is true of the school | 
system in Holland. Little Luxemburg with its | 
population of only 300,000 people likewise pro- 
tects the rights of the small minority of about | 
30,000 non-Catholics by giving them for their 
schools funds on a basis of equality with Catholics. 
Scotland prides itself in its denominational public 
school system. There are three main types of 
schools—Presbyterian, Catholic and Episcopalian. 
All receive tax monies for their schools on an 
equal footing.” 

Archbishop Muench added that “in a grave 
government crisis last year, France found a solu- 
tion by providing financial grants not to private 
schools or pupils, not to parents as individuals, 
but to associations of parents.” 


With these reports and statements of two mem- 
bers of the Hierarchy, we hope some of the “fog” 
of misleading charges and claims will be removed 
from the basic issue of education and public 
taxes. 


man intelligence of man is able to approach to 
the nature of the Supreme Being. The rest re- 
mains for the reward of the blessed. As para- 
phrased by a Thomistic scholar, the answer is: 
“. . . The essence of God is not simply to be 
always the same, it is ¢o be, it is pure esse, the! 
pure act of existing. His very being it to be, 
not to be such-and-such; for in God there is no_ 
‘suchness’. On the contrary, the being of no 
creature whatever is esse (existence pure and sim: 
ple) ; its being is a composite of essence and esse 
(existence). No creature 7s being; every creatu 
has being, and its essence is that in which anc 
through which it zs, or has being.’”!) - 

1) Excerpt from a lecture “Some Illustrations of $ 


Thomas’ Development of Augustinian Wisdom,” 
livered by Fr. Gerald Phelan, C.S.B., at Mundele 


College, Chicago, 1946, p. 42-43. 
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First Latin American Rural Life Congress 


HREE BISHOPS will be among 20 United 

States delegates to the First Latin American 
ongress on Rural Life Problems which will take 
lace in Manizales, Colombia, January 11-18. 

The American prelates are Bishop Albert R. 
uroweste of Belleville, IIL; Bishop William T. 
fulloy, of Covington, Ky., and Bishop Raymond 
.. Lane, M.M., Superior General of the Mary- 
moll Fathers. Another patron of the congress 

Archbishop Crisanto Luque of Bogota, who is 
mong three Latin American prelates who have 
est been elevated to the Sacred College of 
ardinals. 

Because of the date, January 12, set for the 
ionsistory in Rome at which the 24 new Princes 
‘ the Church will be formally created, Cardinal- 
esignate Luque may not be able to attend the 
sssions here. 

‘Other prominent U. S. participants in the congress 
‘clude Msgr. Luigi G. Ligutti of Des Moines, Ia., 


«ecutive Director of the National Catholic Rural Life 
onference. 


Non-Whites Live in Big Cities 


| . Seebee of the non-white population of 
—“ the United States lives in 14 big cities, it has 
een reported by the Census Bureau. 

| Leading these cities in the 1950 census were 
sew York and Chicago with 3,700,000 non- 
ihites. The study showed that more non-whites 
ve in New York than in the southern cities of 
sew Orleans, Memphis, Birmingham, Houston 
ed Atlanta combined. 

|The statistics showed that 97 per cent of the non- 
nites are Negroes. Others include Indians, Japanese, 
ainese and Filipinos. 


Apostleship of Sea Sunday, May 3 


HE FIRST OBSERVANCE of Apostleship of the 
- Sea Sunday will be held May 3, 1953, accord- 
g to the Catholic Maritime News. 
The decision to hold the observance May 3 
future observances on the first Sunday in 
ay was reached by port chaplains and lay 
pers of the sea apostolate in regional and 
‘tional meetings. 
Members of the apostolate felt that the first Sunday 
y is especially appropriate as the month is already 
ed to the Blessed Virgin Mary, age-old patroness 
zafarers everywhere, under the title Star of the Sea. 


REVIEW 


Austrian Bishops Act on Housing Shortage 


[SE Baees OF AUSTRIA have set up a special 

office to promote and coordinate the efforts 
of ecclesiastical bodies to reduce the housing 
shortage. 

Through this “Settlement Office” diocesan 
authorities, monasteries, Catholic Action organiza- 
tions and similar groups will cooperate in con- 
tributing toward a solution of the urgent problem 
of providing homes for young families and the 
thousands of refugees who are living in Austria 
since the end of the war. 


The Bishops’ decision to establish the settlement 
office was taken at their annual autumn confer- 
ence which took place in Vienna. They further 
decided to set up an advisory council whose task 
it will be to make a detailed study of the refugee 
problem in Austria and to search for ways and 
means to solve it in the spirit of justice and 
charity. 

Recent statistics estimate the number of refugees 
in Austria at 380,000 among a total population of 
6,918,000. Of them 320,000 are German-speaking 
refugees, mostly expellees from the so-called Sudeten- 
land of Czechoslovakia, and people of German origin 
expelled from Hungary, certain parts of Yugoslavia 
and. Rumania. In addition, there are about 60,000 
non-German-speaking refugees, including many Hun- 
garians. 

Another point to which the Bishops’ statement draws 
attention is the increasing number of Austrian boys 
and girls who are leaving school with little hope to 
obtain any kind of a job, not to speak of an apprentice- 
ship from which they could eventually graduate as 
skilled workers. 


FEPC in 28 Cities 


ITH THE ADOPTION of FEPC ordinances in 

Pontiac and River Rouge, Michigan, in 
November, and the enactment of a similar law by 
the Pittsburgh City Council on December 1st, the 
number of industrial cities covered by FEPC 
ordinances now stands at 28. _ 

Labor Committees to Combat Intolerance in key 
industrial areas, where no FEPC ordinances exist, are 
intensifying their efforts to have such legislation passed. 
Racial barriers are being lifted because of the vigorous 
educational campaign being waged by religious, civic 
and labor organizations. These campaigns were 
primarily responsible for the passage of the FEPC 
ordinances. 
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Slave Labor in U. S.? 


WHE SYSTEM OF EMPLOYING 5,000,000 migrant 

workers in the United States makes a slave 
labor market which rivals the conditions existing 
before the Civil War,” according to a priest in 
Tuscon, Arizona, who has dealt with these 
workers. 

Father Theodore J. Radtke said recently the 
conditions attending the problem are so appalling 
“they constitute one of the most disgraceful aspects 
of our national life.’ He said the 5,000,000 
migrant workers depend for employment on some 
125,000 farmers. They have no collective bar- 
gaining, no working contracts, no minimum wage, 
no employment insurance, and no social security. 

According to Father Radtke, the plight of the 
“wetbacks’’, aliens who enter the United States from 
Mexico by illegally crossing the Rio Grande river, 
presents a poignant example of the system. He estt- 


mated about 1,000,000 “wetbacks’’ enter the country 
each year. 


Catholic Growth and Leakage 


EARTENING FIGURES on the increase of Cath- 

olics in Great Britain show that there are 
now more than 40,000 faithful in England and 
Wales alone than during the last year. The 
Catholic Directory for 1953 reports that 40,700 
more souls were added to the Church’s fold in 
1952, bringing the total to 2,878,400. 

Of this increase, adult conversions made up 
11,360, a gain of 350 over 1951. The Directory 
also noted that the predominantly Protestant 
country of Great Britain now has 2,895 Catholic 
Churches, 28 more than in 1951, and 2,125 
Catholic schools, serving 536,288 pupils. 

But from another source, The Southern Cross of 
November 5, comes a disheartening statement on the 
serious condition of “leakage” in Britain. The Rev. 
R. Sylvester Copsey, M.A., youth chaplain for the 
Archdiocese of Birmingham, told a youth gathering 


“half of the country’s ee lost to the 
Church as soon as they leave schoo Me 
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is to develop a domestic jute industry so as t 
become independent of overseas sources of supply 

The Japanese, expert jute growers, will be settle 
in the: State of Amazonas, described as one of thi 
world’s richest sources of tropical hardwoods, rubber 
oilseeds, nuts, fibers and minerals. | 


International, Charities Meet 


ee tes from 22 countries recenth 
concluded in Rome the first truly corporat 
congress of the International Conference 0 
Catholic Charities. Pope Pius XII, who receive 
them in audience, praised their efforts * ‘to opel 
new paths in the modern world toward efficaciou: 
beneficient and consoling charity.” He begger 
divine light and guidance for these “generou 
pioneers toward human restoration in Christ.” 

The United States was represented at th 
congress by Msgr. John J. O'Grady, Executiv 
Secretary of the National Conference of Cathol 
Charities, whose headquarters is in Washingto 
D.C.; James J. Norris, European Director fo 
War Relief Services—National Catholic Welfar 
Conference, and Anna E. King of the Fordhar 
University School of Social Service in New York 

The Conference, which held its organizt 
meeting last year, re-elected its president, M 
Ferdinando Baldelli, Director of the Pontifi 
Relief Commission, for a two-year teff 
Monsignor O’Grady was re-elected as vice-pre 
dent, also for a two-year term. The execu 
committee includes members from Canada, G 
many, France, Spain, Holland, ase . 
Japan. Msgr. Carl Bayer is Executive 
of the organization. 


The following 22 countries were represented ai 
meeting: Austria, Australia, eo Canada, ( 
bia, Denmark, France, Germany 4 ee ee 
Italy, Luxembourg, Holland, dace 
United States, South Africa, Seiad 


Hunger 


Co 
t 


HISTORICAL STUDIES AND NOTES 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY CATHOLIC CRITIQUE 
OF THE LIBERAL THEORY OF 
FREEDOM OF THOUGHT AND UTTERANCE 


If. 


England 


[* HAS BEEN SAID that in order to understand 
i England one must always keep in mind that no 
Japoleon ever landed on British shores and no 
ther ever trod British soil. Her Reformation 
as, Originally at least, a political rather than a 
ogmatic one. There was no revolution to destroy 
¢ paralyze her aristocracy. As a matter of fact, 
hen the power of the barons began to wane else- 
here, the Enclosure Acts bestowed upon the great 
sadowners of England a prosperity never before 
ecorded.**) English Liberalism was not a child 
- Eighteenth Century Enlightenment, but grew 
ut of the privileged liberties of the Middle Ages. 
the very Magna Charta Libertatum, which is 
eoked upon as the mother of all modern docu- 
cents protective of liberties, was forced upon a 
ling (John), not by the English people at large 
- by the commons, but by the nobility, speaking 
pr the nation, and by the clergy headed by the 
tchbishop of Canterbury (Stephen Langton). 
ven this formal grant of liberties was merely 
‘viving a tradition inaugurated under the Norman 
ings and Henry II. It corresponded to services 
1 the part of the barons towards the community 
ad was, thus, primarily a practical document. 
aving been confirmed, adopted and enlarged 
ntury after century, the Charter supposedly 
imished authority for principles finally em- 
odied in the Petition of Right, the Declaration 
* Rights and the Bill of Rights, which limited 
re royal prerogative, expanded the power of 
atliament and secured the right to petition as 
rell as freedom of debate.o?) England, or rather 
aglish Liberalism, had, de Ruggiero tells us, 
nstinctively recoiled from all abstract proclama- 
on of principles and rights; its liberties had 
isen from keenly felt needs and had been paid 
r by sacrifices.”*1) Mutual interests of a 
actical nature caused the nobility and the bour- 


49) G. de Ruggiero, The History of European Liber- 
ism (London, 1927), p. 9. — 
50) Cf. the articles on the Magna Charta, Petition 
Right, and Bill of Rights in Encyclopedia of the 
ectal Sciences. . 

51) Ruggiero, loc. cit., p. 81. 


geoisie to join forces in their struggle against 
the crown and in their effort to consolidate their 
traditional aristocratic liberties. 

Later, religious motives attached themselves to 
the political and social incentives in the struggle 
for freedom. Nonconformity became, to use 
Gladstone’s words, the backbone of British liber- 
alism.°”) Protestantism arrived on the historical 
scene, claiming free examination and interpretation 
of Holy Scriptures. This meant, however, “at 
the same time, the study and interpretation of 
one’s own faculties and states of mind.’®?) This 
cultivation of introspection, of a reflective 
consciousness of self, was most noticeable in that 
branch of the Reformation which was dis- 
tinguished by its absolute predestinarianism, that 
is, in Calvinism. Logically, such belief should 
have resulted in fatalism and moral indifference. 
Psychologically, however, the effect was, in the 
opinion of Max Weber and others, exactly the 
reverse.°*) Since temporal success was considered 
a proof of one’s own election, the followers of 
Calvin inclined to “corriger la fortune,’ to busy 
themselves and to make a (business) success of 
life. Thus Calvinism was “admirably designed 
to liberate economic energies and to give a status 
to the rising class of the bourgeoisie.”°°) Of 
special interest to us, however, is the fact that 
these conscientious, deliberative, methodical people 
were practically everywhere in the minority, thus 
feeling compelled to fight for freedom of 
conscience for themselves. The implication was 
that no earthly authority superior to the individual 
conscience can be recognized. A group of 
Independents (Congregationalists), the Pilgrim 
Fathers, carried these ideas to the shores of New 
England and incorporated them in their covenants 


52) Gleanings of Past Years, 1843-76, (London, 
1879), Vol. I, p. 158. — 

53) Ruggiero, loc. cit., p. 14. : : 

54) Cf. Max Weber, The Protestant Ethics and the 
Spirit of Capitalism (London, 1930); R. H. Tawney, 
Religion and the Rise of Capitalism (London, 1926) ; 
J. B. Kraus, 8.J., Scholastik, Puritanismus und Kapital- 
ismus (Munich, 1930), pp. 152-168. t es 

55) C. A. Ellwood, A History of Social Philosophy 
(New York, 1947), p. 113. 


and constitutions, which became the model of the 
Declaration of Independence. , Georg Jellinek 
claims that the Preamble to this Declaration then 
became the model for the French Deelaration of 
the Rights of Man.°*) Be that as it may, there 
can be little doubt that “the liberal faith in a 
state whose interference is at a minimum is deeply 
rooted in nonconformist traditions.”®") The dis- 
senters were recruited from the rising middle 
classes living in the new industrial centers. Thus 
it was inevitable that they should resent a state 
which, by persecution, interfered not only with 
their religious life and worship but also with 
their commetcial effort.) At least where they 
formed a minority, the Calvinists allowed their 
intolerant theocratic ideal, which obliterates the 
lines of demarcation between religious and civil 
power, to recede into the background. Thus in 
England, under the tyranny of the Established 
Church they stressed their separatist tradition and 
the independence inherent in it. Religious 
independence, of course, is, in the long run, 
possible only on the basis of toleration. Hence, 
Calvinists demanded toleration. Robert Browne, 
John Milton, Henry Vane, the Quakers, etc., en- 
gaged themselves in behalf of it, most of them, 
however, expressly denying it to Catholics. By 1689 
William III issued the Act of Toleration, excepting 
members of the Roman Church.>’) 

When, exactly one hundred years later, the 
French Revolution took place, the English, steeped 
in aristocratic traditions, were hardly disposed to 
be long impressed by it. After an initial enthu- 
siastic applause, public opinion, under the influ- 
ence of Edmund Burke, changed. It became more 
and more apparent that the ideals of the French 
and the English revolutions were poles apart. 
The French Revolution was inorganic, devoid of 
all historical foundation, arising from the ashes 
of a liberal tradition. An aristocratic pride, 
~ 56) G. Jellinek, The Declaration of the Rights of 
Man and Citizen (New York, 1901). Even if the 
Contrat social is to be looked upon as the “‘real’’ source 
of the Declaration, one should keep in mind that J. 
J. Rousseau was born in Geneva, the birthplace of 
Calvinism, and the Social Contract may still have been 
modeled after the free covenants of the early Calvinistic 
communities. 

57) H. J. Laski, “The Rise of Liberalism,” Encyclo- 
paedia of the Social Sciences, Vol. I (New York, 1937), 
p. 109a. 

58) Ibid. 

59) For this and the following paragraph I owe 
much to Ruggiero’s book on European Liberalism, esp. 
pp. 13 and 93-99; also his article on Liberalism in the 
Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences. Vol. IX (New 
York, 1937), esp. p. 488. In many cases, my own 


representation amounts to a condensed paraphrasi 
of de Ruggiero’s presentation. a os 
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uniting Whigs and _ Tories, immunized t 
English against the rational doctrines of # 
continental liberalism. The war with Napolec 
further strengthened the aristocratic forces at 
the common opposition to the revolutiona 
egalitarianism of the Third Estate. But the san 
war which, for the time being, reinforced th 
ideological unity of the liberal Conservatives ar 
the conservative Liberals, also built up the fore 
destined to cause their later clash. The blockad 
creating a virtual monopoly in grain and w 
supplies, strengthened both the power af 
prestige of the landed aristocracy, and the numb 
and wealth of the manufacturing class. Howeve 
when the war ended, the English manufacture 
were confronted with new competitors on tk 
continent and falling prices for manufacture 
goods. The landowners, on the other hand, beir 
in control of the legislative power, protected the 
prices by high tariffs. The bourgeoisie eventual 
became resentful of the rule of the agraria 
oligarchy and tried to secure adequate represent 
tion as a means of abolishing corn laws, cot 
tariffs and the authoritarian regulations on mam 
facture. This was the hour of birth of econom 
liberalism. Classical economics, its theoretic, 
counterpart, may be regarded as the rationalizatie 
of the interests of the rising industrial classes.® 
Gradually, the English manufacturing class cam 
to look upon the cult of tradition, fostered by tt 
landed aristocracy, as running counter to their ow 
aims and efforts. It now meant to them cla 
privileges as opposed to individual industry, guil 
regulations rather than private enterprise, tarif 
instead of free trade, customary methods 
production blocking technological progress. TI 
English bourgeoisie began to listen to theorie 
provided their practical value for business could t 
demonstrated. The next step was to transla 
practicable theories into political reality throug 
the medium of party and parliament. Here Jam 
Mill, father of John Stuart Mill and pupil of th 
founder of Utilitarianism, Jeremias Bentham, to 
over. In his Westminster Review he 

to show that hitherto political representation 
been a mere appanage of landed property. 7 
make popular suffrage effective, a political refor 
was imperative. The agitation of the “Radica 
took early effect. In the years 1824 
freedom of association for working men w 
legally established; in 1829 parliament vote 


60) Cf. H. W. Peck, Economic Thought and 
Institutional Background (New York, 1936), . 7. 
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Jatholic Emancipation; and in 1832 the great 
Xeform Bill became law, enfranchising the 
niddle class and thus opening the House of 
-ommons to the manufacturers.*!) In the opinion 
»£ G. P. McEntee, the English opposition to the 
keptical and revolutionary spirit of the French 
Xevolution (even in its anti-Catholic aspects), 
he development of a strong leaning towards 
personal liberty, and the low ebb of the estab- 
ished religion, all favored a change for the better 
mn the attitude of the English public toward 
he Catholic Church.®?) 


* *k * 


It was, of course, only after the political 
lisabilities inflicted upon them had been removed 
hat the Catholics in England were able to make 
hemselves heard and to take part in the public 
ife of their time. Yet there was only a handful 
»£ them; some among the inhabitants of the 
apidly rising industrial cities, some among 
solated families of the old gentry who had clung 
vith tenacity, though often in secret, to the 
sncient faith.**) It was fortunate for the Catholics 
hat among the rising industrial class there were 
iaany who were at odds with the great official 
Church of England and in favor of religious 
reedom. The famous Anti-Corn-Law League, 
sounded in 1831 in Manchester, counted among 
©s members not only the foremost leaders of the 
ndustrialists but also numerous dissenting clergy 
nen. Its founder, the manufacturer Richard Cob- 
sen, congratulated himself on the “width of his 
eligious sympathies which enabled him to 
jooperate with men of different beliefs.”**) 
another ‘““Manchester’’-man, Sir Robert Peel, had 
seen one of the foremost supporters of the 
~atholic emancipation. It was he who had, 
gether with the Duke of Wellington, intro- 
-uced the Emancipation Bill. W. E. Gladstone, 
pupil of Peel and disciple of Cobden, was to 
is-establish, in 1869, the Anglican Church in 
weland. Gladstone once belonged with Newman, 
Manning, Pusey, and others to a circle of 
‘niversity students gathered (in 1827) around 
hn Keble, an Oxford theologian, in an effort 

revive the Christian spirit in the Anglican 
hurch, 

After John Henry Newman’s visit to Italy in 
33, the men. of this circle and other members 


61) de Ruggiero, European Liberalism, p. 105. 
| 62) G. P. McEntee, The Social Catholic Movement 
| ae Britain (New York, 1927), p. 2. 


Ruggiero, European Liberalism, p. 1382. 
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of Oxford University began to publish a series 
of pamphlets, Tracts for the Time, designed 
to consolidate the High Church elements in the 
Anglican Church and to propagate separation of 
the Church of England from the State. This was 
the well-known Oxford Movement which led to 
the conversion of Newman, W. G. Ward and— 
six years later—H. E. Manning, later the Cardinal 
Archbishop of Westminster. The movement 
affected not only the Anglican but also the 
Catholic Church in England. When in 1850 the 
Catholic Hierarchy was restored, the Roman 
Church gained immensely in strength from such 
distinguished converts as those just mentioned. 
The Papal Bull, dividing England into dioceses 
bearing territorial titles and appointing Wiseman 
to be Archbishop of Westminster, frightened the 
English considerably. One must keep in mind 
that the document from the Vatican came in the 
wake of the Oxford Movement, which had already 
much dismayed and offended the ordinary 
Englishman.®°) 

Cardinal Wiseman’s pastoral letter, rejoicing in 
“the restoration of (England’s) true Catholic 
hierarchical government, in communion with the 
See of Peter’, gave tise to a tremendous resurg- 
ence of truly violent anti-Catholic feelings in 
England. Gladstone lamented the Pope's pro- 
ceedings extremely, yet protested against all 
attempts to meet the spiritual dangers to the 
Anglican church by civil legislation of a penal 
character, such as the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill. This 
bill, which Lord John Russell, Britain’s Prime 
Minister, had introduced in order “‘to satisfy the 
country’, proposed to prohibit under penalty the 
use of titles taken by a Catholic from any see 
in Great Britain. Not pro-Catholic leanings, but 
his new sense of genuine liberty and his rejec- 
tion of persecution, induced Gladstone to fight 
this attempt to legalize religious intolerance. 
Cobden, John Bright (whom de Ruggiero calls 
“a typical non-conformist Radical’), like Cobden 
of the Anti-Corn-Law League, John A. Roebuck, 
another Free-Trader, and even Disraeli backed 
Gladstone. Cardinal Wiseman, on the other hand, 
tried to put at rest the alarmed minds of the 
English nation by publishing his “Appeal to the 
English People.” The bill, nevertheless, was 
carried, but, significantly, it was never put into 
practice, and twenty years later was quietly 
65) Cf. J. McCarthy, The Story of Gladstone's Life 


(New York, 1899); John Morley, The Life of William 
Ewart Gladstone (New York, 1903), Vol. I, p. 409. 
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repealed. In 1851 Newman gave nine lectures 
in the Corn Exchange in Birmingham on The 
Present Position of Catholics in England, in which 
he exposed in his typically restrained manner, but 
not without wit, the folly of the old British 
“no-popery” views of the Catholic Church. He 
showed “that the religion which forbids private 
judgment in matters of Revelation, is historically 
more tolerant than the religion which upholds 
it.°) 

When in the same year James Hope and 
Manning turned to the Roman Church, Gladstone 
became very much depressed and wrote in his 
diary: ‘“They were my two props. Their going 
may be a sign that my work is gone with them.’’*") 
The decrees of the Vatican Council, promulgated 
in 1870, seemed to finish him. On April 16, 
1870, he had written Manning that he favored 
the opposition at the Council and that any dog- 
matic definition of papal infallibility would be 
an impediment to Irish legislation. Yet, while 
the English people seemed alarmed again, thinking 
that papal infallibility meant the Pope’s supremacy 
over all temporal sovereigns, Gladstone did not 
publicly voice his own dismay. It was not until 
the Irish bishops had rejected his education scheme 
for Ireland, March, 1873, that Gladstone resolved 
to give vent to his anger and publish something 
against the Syllabus and the Vatican decrees.**) 
He personally took counsel on it in Miuinich 
with Prof. Dollinger, who had in the meantime 
been excommunicated because of his refusal to 
accept the dogma of papal infallibility. It may 
be mentioned here in passing that in 1845 Glad- 
stone had met Dollinger, together with J. v. 
Gorres, and had formed a lasting friendship with 
him. Once, later in his life, Gladstone wrote: 
“Nothing ever so much made me Anglican versus 
Roman as reading in Déllinger . . . the history 
of the fourth century and Athanasius contra 
mundum.”’®®) Gladstone invited John E. Acton, 
who was a close friend of his and of Déllinger 
and whom he had, in 1869, recommended for a 
peerage, to read the manuscript of his pamphlet. 
Acton, who was very liberal in his religious ideas 
and whom the decree of infallibility seemed to 
have embittered permanently (without causing 


66) J. H. Newman, Lectures on the Present Position 
of Catholics in England (New York, 1924), p. 222. 

67) J. Morley, loc. cit., I, p. 386. 

68) Cf. W. J. Amherst, S.J., The History of the 
Catholic Emancipation (London, 1886), II, p. 226. 

69) Morley, loc. cit., I. p. 318; cf. also Ir, p. 510; 
El, p. 440; 41; R 513; , 
Newman (New York, 1946), pp. 209-10. 


. F. Harrold, John Henry © 
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him to sever his ties with the Church), is never 
theless said to have thought it unfortunate that 
Gladstone had raised the issue.’°) 

In his pamphlet, Vatican Decrees in Then 
Bearing on Civil Allegiancy, Gladstone “tried to 
demonstrate four propositions: that the Roman 
Church had adopted a new policy in regard to 
civil matters; that it advocated doctrines which 
it was believed to have discarded; that no one 
could become a Roman Catholic and remain 
loyal to the state; that ‘Rome had repudiated 
modern thought and ancient history’.””*) He 
felt that papal infallibility implied that every 
member of the Roman Church is ‘“‘a Catholic 
first and an Englishman afterwards.”"*) This 
dogma, he thought, now repudiated what he had 
himself said in 1870, viz., that there is nothing 
in the Roman Catholic which can appear t¢ 
impeach his full civil title.7?) Gladstone went 
so far as to demand that British Catholics publicly 
dissent from the Vatican decrees. ‘There were 
numerous answers—in print—to his pamphlet 
Cardinal Manning, once a proponent of higk 
Anglicanism and opposed to the Catholic emanct 
pation, replied most bitterly. The breach o 
friendship between him and Gladstone, causec 
by Manning’s conversion, was now permane 
Newman’s answer was more conciliatory, trying 
to explain that papal infallibility did not meat 
what Gladstone said it did. 2 

Newman’s answer came in the form of a lette: 
to the Duke of Norfolk, a Catholic member o: 
the House of Lords. The letter covers 200-od« 
pages of volume II of his “Certain Difficultie 
Felt By Anglicans in Catholic Training” (new ec 
London, 1892, pp. 171-378).* Our topic do 
not call for a discussion of the entire letter, e.g. 
insofar as it deals with Gladstone’s accusatiot 
that Catholics were repudiating the ancient histor’ 
of the Church, with the institution of the papac 
as such, with the question of divided allegiance 
etc. Newman’s “introductory remarks,” 
inter alia, with the rejection by the Irish episco 
of Gladstone’s bill of February, 1873, regardin 
a Catholic university for Ireland, touch upon th 
question of government aid to education. Ff 
expressed his surprise that Gladstone did ne 
understand why the Irish bishops declined a gif 


70) aWek; 1 L 
a} oid, aia (New York), 1931), p. 1 


72) Amherst, loc. cit., I, p. 18. 
ans Paes cit. ~ ; 
ereafter cited as Difficulties of Anglicans, 
simply, Difficulties. if ia falc 
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laden with conditions which would interfere with 
ithe freedom of Catholic education. He protested 
against the insinuation that the Pope, through the 
wmedium of the Catholic Prelacy, prevailed upon 
lthe Irish Members of Parliament to procure the 
rejection of the Bill,”*) as if bishops, members of 
‘parliament, ordinary Catholic citizens, have no 
mind and conscience of their own and must for 
all their actions wait for directions from Rome. 
In the chapter on “Divided Allegiance,” Newman 
states that it is theoretically possible, though 
spractically improbable, that a Catholic side with 
the civil power rather than with the Pope, because 
ithe Pope can err and command things which must 
mot in conscience be done. “In actual case, a 
Catholic would, of course, not act simply on his 
own judgment; at the same time there are con- 
ceivable cases in which he would be obligated 
to go by it solely—viz., when his conscience could 
mot be reconciled to any of the courses of action 
proposed to him by others.”">) Newman devotes 
1a whole chapter to “Conscience” starting out with 
ithe statement: “It seems, then, that there are 
“extreme cases in which conscience may come into 
collision with the word of a Pope, and is to be 
‘followed in spite of that word.’’’®) Newman is 
careful to point out that the conscience which 
the has in mind is not the whim of the individual 
but the Divine Law, the voice of God in man. 
Quoting Cardinal Gousset and the Fourth Lateran 
‘Council, he stresses the point that it is never 
lawful to disobey our conscience.) Of course, 
‘Newman is only too aware of the fact that when 
men nowadays speak of the rights of conscience, 
they do not mean a conscience which is a mes- 
ssenger from God, neither do they mean ‘the 
tights of the Creator, nor the duty to Him, in 
ithought and deed, of the creature; but the right 
lof thinking, speaking, writing, and acting, accord- 
ing to their judgment or their humor, without 
any thought of God at all.”78) “Conscience has 
tights because it has duties; but in this age, with 
a large portion of the public, it is the very right 
and freedom of conscience to ignore a Lawgiver 
and Judge, to be independent of unseen obliga- 
ions.’’79) Thus when the Popes speak against, 
ven scoff at, “liberty of conscience,” they use 
this expression not in the religious sense, such 


14) Difficulties’of Anglicans, pp. 181-84. 
15) Difficulties, p. 242. 

76) Ibid., p. 246. 

77) Ibid. 


as the Church might recognize, but in the sense 
in which liberal theory uses it today. But “there 
is no scoffing of any Pope, in formal documents 
addressed to the faithful at large, at that most 
serious doctrine, the right and the duty of follow- 
ing that Divine Authority, the voice of conscience, 
on which in truth the Church herself is built.’’8°) 
If the Pope would speak against the true law of 
conscience, he would undermine the very foun- 
dation of his authority as a principle and of his 
power as a fact. It is by the sense of right and 
wrong, the pangs of guilt, and the dread of 
retribution that the Papacy has gained its foothold 
in the world. This sense of right and wrong, 
which is the first element in religion, is at once 
the highest of all teachers and (since the Fall, 
F.M.) the least luminous. Thus, this monitor 
and guide of conduct itself needs authoritative 
guidance. The Papacy is the lighthouse, as it 
were, which provides the powerful beacon to 
guide the navigator through the fog to port. The 
Pope, Newman repeats, while infallible in giving 
the general direction, the general principles, may, 
nevertheless, err when giving particular orders and 
concrete instructions.*!) Again Newman stresses 
the fact that a conscience which claims the right 
of opposing the supreme authority of the Pope 
must not be “that miserable counterfeit which . . . 
now goes by that name.” Its dictates “must 
follow upon serious thought, prayer, and all avail- 
able means of arriving at a right judgment on the 
matter in question.”*”) Nevertheless, Newman 
seems to believe, referring particularly to the 
teachings of the school of the Salmanticenses, that 
even a culpably erring conscience must be obeyed. 
While a man is answerable to God for that error, 
as long as he is sincerely convinced the error to 
be truth, he must draw from it the necessary 
practical conclusions. Newman quotes a number 
of authorities who hold the same opinion, such 
as H. Busembaum, S.J., A. Corduba, O.F.M., N. 
Alexander, O.P., and Cardinal Jacobatius; and 
chastises Gladstone for giving the impression that 
the Church makes light of and scorns man’s 
conscience and that papal infallibility will bring 
about complete slavery of conscience. 


(To be continued) 


Dr, FRANZ H. MUELLER 


80) Ibid., p. 252. 

81) Ibid., pp. 252-57; the lighthouse metaphor was 
also used by the present Pope when he was still 
Apostolic Nuncio, at the Catholic Day in Dortmund, 
Germany, in 1927. 

82 Ibid., p. 257£. 
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Lawler, Thomas Comerford, St. Augustine: Sermons 
for Christmas and Epiphany. Translation 
and annotations. (one of the series ‘‘Ancient 
Christian Writers: the Works of the Fathers 
in Translation” of the Catholic University, 
Washington, D.C.). The Newman Press. 
op eae Green and Co., 1952. 248 pages. 


BS ARE NEARLY 700 SERMONS of St. Augustine, 
besides his longer works, which have come down 
to us. It seems that when the famous Bishop of 
Hippo preached, unknown stenographers took down 
his words and later published them. The present 
volume contains 23 of these. In many instances this 
is the first English version to appear. The translator 
has given great (and successful) efforts to the prepara- 
tion of the introduction and the notes. Thus the book 
offers much to the student of liturgy, to the busy 
pastor and preacher, and to the general reader as well. 

For each of the 23 sermons in the volume there are 
adequate and interesting notes, and the whole is pre- 
faced by a sprightly Introduction. The translations 
reproduce much of the flavor, vividness and life of the 
original Latin—as much, I think, as can be reproduced 
of the style of Augustine, who wrote hardly a line 
without incorporating several figures of speech in each! 

JOHN JoLIN, S.J., PH.D., S.T.L. 


OP. §.T.M. The! 


A ates ia oF , Reginald, 
Garrigou-Lagrange veg Herder, 195844 


Trinity and God the Creator. 
675 pages. $7.50. . 

With the publication of Father Eckhoff’s lucid) 
translation of Father Garrigou-Lagrange’s The Trinity 
And God The Creator, Herder’s has rendered another 
service to the advancement of theological studies, | 
particularly among our Catholic laymen. The need for 
such solid theological works in our own language has} 
been evidenced by the popularity which has met trans~ 
lations of so many of the author’s other works. There; 
is no reason to believe that this present volume will be 
less successful, for it will open to many the rich! 
treasures of Catholic doctrine surrounding the central| 
mystery of our Christian faith. 

Years of lecturing on the Trinity and Creation at the} 
Pontifical University, Angelicum, in Rome have left 
the author eminently qualified to present the traditional 
scholastic teaching on these subjects. The manner of 
presentation, however, is rather unfortunate from the 
layman’s point of view. The book is intended to serve 
as a commentary, following St. Thomas’ development 
of this doctrine, article by article, in his Swmma 
Theologica, and demanding on the part of the reader 
some acquaintance with, if not actual reference to, this 
source. Those who are not familiar with St. Thomas 
and the scholastic method must bear patiently with the 
many “objections” and “replies” that fill the volume, 
but they will find their patience adequately rewarded 
in the thoroughness which this traditional approach 
affords the subject. 

From the theological point of view, the most remark- 
able features of this book are its strict adherence to 
traditional Thomistic theology and the synthesis it forms 
of the greatest theological contributions to the subjec 
since the time of St. Thomas. The reader with some 
theological background will not find much that is new 
or original in Father Garrigou-Lagrange’s work, but 
he will have a handy source of reference from which 
he can refresh and supplement his knowledge of these 
great Christian mysteries. 

Fr. J. T. RICHARDSON, C.M. 
Webster Groves, Mo. 


Nothing has happened since June 25; 1950, 
that is so real, so fraught with destiny as the 
Korean War. There the Communist inflamma- 
tion came to a head and broke, but the wound 
is still unhealed. The sample of what the future 
might have in store for other lands in the world 


where our containment theory is tested, not in| 
diplomatic or propaganda maneuvers, but in ¢ 
flesh of our soldiers, who have managed to 
tain Communism there. 

The Reporter!) 
1) November 11, 1952. R 
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‘Board of Directors: Dr. Gordon Tierney, Minnesota; 
Peter Mohr, Kansas; John A. Bell, Wisconsin; 
Charles Reinhard, Connecticut; Ben Schwegmann, 
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Committee on Social Action 


Honorary Chairman, Most Rey. Aloisius J. Muench, 
Bishop of Fargo, N. D.; Chairman, Joseph Matt, K.S. 
G., St. Paul, Minn.; Secretary, August Springob, Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; Albert J. Sattler, New York, N. Y., 
C. V. President; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Anthony T. Strauss, 
St. Charles, Mo.; Rev. C. F. Moosmann, Munhall, Pa.; 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph Vogelweid, Jefferson City, Mo.; 
F. W. Heckenkamp, Quincy, Ill.; Nicholas Dietz, Ph.D., 
Omaha, Nebr.; John P. Pfeiffer, San Antonio, Tex.; 
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Social Justice Review (indexed in the Cath. Peri- 
odical Index and the Cath. Bookman) is published by 
the Central Bureau. 


Communications concerning the Central Verein 
should be addressed to the General Secretary, Albert 
Dobie, 95 Carleton, Hamden 14, Conn. 


All correspondence intended for either Social Justice 
Review or the Central Bureau, all missions gifts, and 
all monies intended for the various projects and Funds 
of the Central Bureau should be directed to 


Central Bureau of the Central Verein 
8835 Westminster Place, St. Louis 8, Mo. 


Reports and news intended for publication in Social 
Justice Review should be in the hands of the editors 
not later than the 18th of the month preceding publica- 
tion. 


"WHO ARE THE ENEMIES OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS?” 


| seg OF THE CENTRAL VEREIN can be justly 

proud of the role played by this venerable organ- 
‘zation in the supremely important work of fostering 
sound religious education. From its very inception 
almost a century ago, the Verein has been in the van- 
guard of those who champion the cause of the Catholic 
school. It must-ever continue so. 

The School Question in the United States today has 
secome a bitterly contested issue. The very right of 
-he non-state-supported schools to exist has been chal- 
lenged. Such institutions have been made the scape- 
goat by a certain highly vocal and unscrupulous coterie 
in the American Educational Association whose ques- 
tionable methods have been challenged not only by 

atholics, but by many other citizens and various organ- 
i = such as the American Legion, who have be- 
come properly alarmed over the undemocratic, collec- 
ivistic ideologies foisted upon the children in some 
f our public schools in the name of ‘“‘progressive 
ducation.”” Unable to defend their methods in the 
ace of growing public resentment, the ‘“Progressiv- 
sts” have chosen instead to assail the non-public insti- 
itions of learning as “divisive” and “undemocratic,” 
2 threat to our public school system. 


‘ The so-called principle of separation of Church and 
State has been invoked to deprive children in non- 
state schools of welfare services to which they have 
every right as citizens whose parents carry their share 
of the tax burden of our country. Also in the name 
of separation of Church and State, our modern secular- 
ists continue their attacks on programs of released time 
for optional religious instruction for public school 
children. 

These are only a few of the many issues involved 
in the School Question at the present time. True to 
its traditions, the Central Verein came forth with a 
declaration of principles on this important subject at 
its last national convention in St. Louis. This declara- 
tion has now been published by the Central Bureau 
under the title, “Who are the Enemies of the Public 
Schools?” We commend this pamphlet, authored by 
Walter L. Matt of St. Paul, as an exceptionally able 
exposition of the School Question in its most recent 
developments. It deserves the careful study of our 
members, who are urged to circulate it among their 
fellow citizens. It bears a message of vital import for 
all who are interested in sound education and the pre- 
servation of American institutions. 
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A Necessary Appeal Meets an 


Encouraging Response 


FEW WEEKS AGO the Central Bureau through its 
yan issued an appeal for financial assist- 
ance to supplement its income from the endowment 
fund. As has been explained on several occasions 
previously, this appeal, made annually for the past 
twelve years, is authorized by the Board of Directors 
of the Central Verein whose action is endorsed by the 
general conventions. This year’s appeal was resultant 
upon action taken at the St. Louis convention last 
August. 


When the Bureau’s late revered Director, Dr. F. P. 
Kenkel, was originally charged with the task of making 
this solicitation of funds, he presented his cause some- 
what as a personal appeal on behalf of the work 
engaged in by the Bureau in the name of the Verein 
and the National Catholic Women’s Union for the 
welfare of the Church and society. Significantly, but 
not surprisingly, Dr. Kenkel’s annual appeals, usually 
brief and to the point, innvariably met with a generous 
response. Of course, it was noted that after several 
years there was a slight but gradual decline. Many 
reasons could account for this, not the least of which 
is the lag of interest which is bound to affect people 
after-an appeal has been repeated many times. Never- 
theless, there were always the faithful, devoted people 
among the hierarchy, clergy and laity whose consistent 
generosity made the appeal a success. 


This year the Bureau’s Director made his solicitation 
not without some serious misgivings. He was only 
too painfully aware that the signature under the simple 
letter of appeal would be just another reminder- that 
the Verein’s “social work-shop” was without the pres- 
tige, the inspiration and the genius of its illustrious 
founder. This was another in that long list of “firsts” — 
the first annual appeal not made by Dr. Kenkel. 
Had the response to this year’s solicitation slumped, 
we—all of us—would have easily understood. 


To our complete surprise, however, we can even 
at this early date report the most encouraging success. 
Contributions thus far, amounting to $2,710.60 are 
approximately 35% above those of last year at a 
corresponding date, with a slight increase in the num- 
a ae nt the nt a ply 
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Credit Union Named to Honor 
Dr. Kenkel 


T., HENRY’S PARISH in Philadelphia enjoys the dis- 
S tinction of having the first credit union named in 
honor of Frederick P. Kenkel. This newly formed } 
parochial institution of cooperative savings and loans 
took its commendable action to honor the former 
Director of the Central Bureau at its organizational 
meeting on December 16. 


At this meeting the following were chosen to be the 
first officers: Alphonse L. Ellerkamp, president; Peter 
Blum, vice-president; Henry Hober, treasurer and man- 
ager; E. J. Blumenstock, clerk; Joseph Blum, Anthony | 
Jack, Alphonse L. Ellerkamp, credit committee; Jacob | 
Jack, Anthony Jack and Edward Murphy, supervisory } 
committee. Meetings are held regularly on Tuesday 
nights, at which time application for membership may 
be made. 


It is known by only a few that Dr. Kenkel was § 
much interested in the credit union organized in his } 
home parish of St. Cecilia in St. Louis. As long as 
his health permitted, he addressed its annual meeting 
of shareholders. As in so many other fields of social | 
action, Dr. Kenkel did pioneer work in the parish credit § 
union movement. 


Dr. Kenkel’s Anniversary 


(fo 16 MARKS THE ANNIVERSARY of the death 

of our beloved Director. Our State Branches and 
affiliates will observe this occasion with some kind of | 
dedicatory ceremony at their February meetings. It i 
expected that many organizations will remember Dr. " 
Kenkel with an anniversary Mass of Requiem. 


Notre Dame University Receives 


Dr. Kenkel’s Personal Papers 


wie WAS ANNOUNCED in the Catholic press. throug 
out the country in recent weeks, the private P 
of Dr. Kenkel were presented to Notre Dame 
versity. Rev. Thomas T. McAvoy, C.S.C., Dir 

the University archives, made this official : 
upon receipt of the papers from Miss Eleanore 
poet of the sake and 3 

Central Bureau. 
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C. V. Leaders among the Clergy 
Honored by the Holy Father 


le WAS MOST GRATIFYING to learn that the following 
priests, all of the Archdiocese of Philadelphia, were 
cecently elevated by the Holy Father to the rank of 
Domestic Prelate with the title of Right Reverend 
Monsignor: Charles P. Bruehl of St. Charles Seminary, 
Jverbrook; Scott A. Fasig, rector of the Church of the 
coly Ghost, Bethlehem; and John N. Wachter, P.R., 
cector of the Church of St. Paul, Reading. 

Msgr. Bruehl, a distinguished writer on sociological 
vubjects, has long been a staunch friend of the Verein 
ind has contributed to Social Justice Review on many 
wccasions. Msgr. Fasig has been a life member of the 
WV since 1938. It was in this year that Msgr. Fasig’s 
varish was host to the 83rd general convention of the 
7erein. He has attended these conventions in other 
tities regularly until recent years when other duties 
made this impossible. Msgr. Wachter is also a life 
rember of our organization, having enrolled as such 
1 1943. His quiet, loyal support of our cause has 
‘one much to strengthen our movement in the Pennsyl- 
iania State Branch. 


Social Justice Review salutes these prelates and wishes 
mem many years of continued fruitful service in the 
cred ministry. 


Declarations Published in 
Pamphlet Form 


“N THE COURSE OF THE PAST MONTH the secretaries 
-of all affiliated societies received copies of the 
eclaration of Principles adopted at the last general 
pnvention of the Central Verein in St. Louis. Copies 
ere also sent to members of the Hierarchy, who at the 
me time received copies of the pamphlet, “Who are 
e Enemies of the Public Schools?” 


‘In his letter to the secretaries which accompanied 
e Declarations, the Director of the Central Bureau 
ged a thorough reading and discussion of the Verein’s 
atements at the meetings of all affiliated societies. It 
only thus we can derive even a small measure of 
‘Ienefit from the excellent statements which came forth 
bom our convention. Copies of the Declarations can 

obtained from the Central Bureau in reasonable 
santities simply for the asking. 


(it Is A MONTHLY BULLETIN from the Alamo Na- 
i | tional Bank of San Antonio, Texas, which reminds 
i] that a change in our federal tax laws governing 
\ductions made in favor of charity serves to encourage 
ing to such institutions as the Central Bureau. 
Before Congress adjourned for the conventions, it 
sd a law—since signed by the President—which 
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raises from 15% to 20% the limit on charitable deduc- 
tions a person may take on his Federal Income Tax 
return. 

This new law (which applies to taxable years after 
1951) is good news for charities and other institu- 
tions to which deductible gifts can be made. It should 
stimulate giving, because when the tax saved by a 
20% deduction is subtracted from the amount given, 
the actual cost of the gift is relatively low. 

Suppose a married couple with a 1952 adjusted gross 
income of $20,000 should give 20% of it, or $4,000, 
to charity. Their deduction will so offset their taxable 
income that the gift has cost them only $2,528. But 
under the old law when the top limit for charitable 
deductions was 15%, the same gift would have cost 
them $2,868. (These figures do not take into account 
the effect of other possible deductions, for such things 
as property tax, state income tax, state and city sales 
tax, interest on mortgages, and so on.) 


A gift is deductible if it is made to organized chati- 
ties, or to schools or colleges, churches and religious 
institutions, organizations which exist for scientific or 
literary purposes only, etc. 


A gift deduction can be taken only in the year when 
the gift is made; and if the gift is one of property, 
the deductible amount is the property’s fair market 
value at the time. As to whether the property itself 
should be given, or should be sold and the proceeds 
given in cash, these facts are worth remembering: 


Suppose you own property that cost you $3,000, but 
has now increased in value to $4,000. If you give 
the property, you can deduct the full $4,000 (assuming, 
of course, that it’s not more than 20% of your income), 
and you're not taxed on-the $1,000 gain. 


Suppose, on the other hand, that the property cost 
you $4,000, but has now declined in value to $3,000. . . 
If you give the property, you can deduct $3,000. But 
if you sell the property, and give the cash proceeds, 
you get two deductions—the $3,000 charitable one, 
and another stemming from the $1,000 loss. 


Rural Exodus 


12 THE JULY 11, 1952, issue of the Wall Street Journal 
there is a front page article entitled “Rural Exodus: 
U. S. Estimates 400,000 Fewer Farms by 1970,” with 
a subheading: “But Agriculture Output Will Continue 
to Increase, Forecasts Say.” 


The body of the article states in a matter of fact 
way that the present number of farm units now stand- 
ing at about 5,400,000 will be decreased to an even 
5,000,000 by 1970—or a loss of farm units at the 
rate of well over 20,000 per year. With the decrease 
of farm units there has been, and probably will con- 
tinue to be, a corresponding decrease in farm popula- 
tion—a decrease of about 6,000,000 in the past four 
years. This quite startling loss in rural population has 
been accompanied with the phenomenon of a consider- 
ably increased production—due of course to greater 
mechanization and improved technique in tilling the 
soil. 
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On the surface this might seem to be quite innocent 
and harmless, perhaps even a blessing in so far as there 
is indicated plentiful production with a minimum of 
effort and toil. If plentiful production and material 
profit were the only ends of rural living then such a 
view might be defended. But sound social principles 
deny that such material goods are the sole or even 
the principal objectives of tilling the soil—whether by 
hand and in a primitive way or with the most modern 
equipment. Farming is not only a means of livelihood, 
but a way of life established by God himself. And 
experience abundantly proves that rural lifeeas] the 
ideal environment for begetting and rearing a family. 
Consequently each time an individual or family leaves 
the land and moves into urban environment, there is 
just that much less likelihood of a full, satisfying, 
abundant family life. It is a recognized fact that on 
the farm children are an asset; in the city they are too 
often looked upon as a liability. And there is un; 
questionably a definite, unhealthy trend to severe limita- 
tion of family growth among city dwellers. Apart 
from the fact that much of this limitation is accom- 
plished by outright immoral practices, it leaves a sense 
of frustration and dissatisfaction and unrest whether 
brought about by fair means or foul. 

The Catholic State League of Texas in this its Fifty- 
third Annual Convention at Shiner, Texas, declares 
itself whole-heartedly and emphatically in accord with 
the teachings of the Popes and the Church on this 
matter, We strongly urge all rural people, and 
especially young people, not to be deceived by the 
glamour of the bright lights and the seemingly lush and 
easy money of city existence. The greater independence, 
satisfaction and peace of soul that comes from a near- 
ness to nature and nature’s God far outweigh in im- 
portance any amount of money or artificial pleasure. 
Economic pressure and adverse conditions may at times 
make it imperative for rural people to seek industrial 
employment of one kind or another. But the arrange- 
ment should be considered one of temporary necessity. 

The Catholic State League approves of those agen- 
cies and activities of the Government which promote 
the real welfare of the farmer and give worthy incentive 
for people to remain on the soil. But we strongly con- 
demn those forces, agencies and unjust economic condi- 
tions, which are rapidly destroying the family-sized 
farm, a most important institution in our land. 

The best possible bulwark in the natural order 
against the dire evils threatening our national existence 
and life is widespread ownership in free enterprise 
industry. That ownership may take many forms. But 
ownership of land and owner-tiller relationship to the 
soil is the most ancient, most natural and most satisfying. 
History inexorably teaches that the rise, strength and 
fall of a nation are inevitably tied in with the strength, 
virility or decay of its rural life. If we blandly ignore 
the symptoms of decay in our own rural life, it would 
be the height of folly for our own nation to expect a 
more kindly fate. He who saves the family farm saves 
the nation. 

The Catholic Layman‘) 
San Antonio, Texas 


1) October, 1952. 
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District and Branch Activities 


Syracuse, N. +¢ 


A fee SYRACUSE BRANCHES of the CV and the NCWU 
paid tribute to their Patroness, the Virgin Mother 
of God, under her title of the Immaculate Conception, 
in Holy Trinity Church on Sunday, December 14. 


The members and their friends gathered in the 
church hall at 2:45 P.M. to march to the church under 
the military escort of the Knights of St. John and the 
Ladies Auxiliary. All assembled took part in the 
special service which began at 3:30 P.M. with the 
chanting of the Vespers from the Little Office of the 
Blessed Virgin. This was followed by a sermon, prayers 
for peace and Benediction of the Most Blessed Sacra- 
ment. 


Host to the societies was the Rev. Francis J. Zimmer, 
pastor of Holy Trinity Church. The Rev. David J. 
Norcott, pastor of St. Joseph's (French) Church, 
preached the sermon. Other members of the clergy 
participating were the Very Rev. Dominic Kimmel, 
O.F.M.Con., pastor of Assumption Church and Spiritual 
Director of the Syracuse Branch of the NCWU; the 
Very Rev. Francis Edic, O.F.M.Con., Minister Pro- 
vincial of the Franciscan Province of the Immaculate 
Conception; the Very Rev. Vincent Mayer, O.F.M.Con., 
former Provincial and present treasurer of the Province 
and Superior of the Assumption Friary; the Rev. J. 
Norbert Lutz, pastor of St. Joseph’s (German) Church, 
Syracuse; the Very Rev. Wm. J. Schlaerth, S.J., Presi- 
dent of LeMoyne College, and the Rev. Dennis Lyons, 
pastor of St. Daniel’s Church. 


Societies participating in this ceremony included the 
Holy Trinity Benevolent Society; the St. Boniface Be- 
nevolent Society; Commanderies 37, 133 and 350 of 
the Knights of St. John; and Holy Name Society 
Branches of the Assumption Church and St. Joseph 
(German) Church. 


A buffet luncheon was served in Assumption Ha 
after the church services. 


Rochester, N. Y. 


To observe the patronal feast of the groups affiliated 
with the CV and the NCWU in Rochester, a Day of 
Recollection was held at Notre Dame Retreat Ho 
Sunday, December 14. The feast of the Immacul 
Conception is the patronal feast of the two organiza- 
tions and is customarily observed with a joint spiritua! 
program. The day’s activities were inaugurated witk 
a Mass at 8:30 A.M. The conferences were given 
the Very Rev. Augustine J. Aylward, C.SS.R., retrea’ 
house director. : 3 


Heading the committee on arrangements were Jose 
Aman and Mrs. Loretto Schaefer. They were assist 
by Mesdames Helen Mura, Magdalen Schnieder a 
Edith Schirmer for the Women’s Union and L 
Ammering, Edward and Michael Lang, Joseph Gertv 
August Maier, William Roeger, William Schwab a 
William Wittman for the Central Verein. | 
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St. Cha rles, Mo. 


The St. Charles Deanery District League of the 
-atholic Union of Missouri convened in the auditorium 
f St. Francis School, Portage des Sioux, at 2:00 P.M. 
v2 November 30. Approximately thirty delegates 
epresented affiliated societies. 

The most important item of business was the election 
f officers, which had the following results: Ralph 
ilmendorf of St. Charles, president; Harry Ohrmann 
f St. Charles, 1st vice-president; Hubert Iffring of 
it. Peters, 2nd vice-president; Herbert Westhoff of 
Fallon, recording and financial secretary; Harry W. 
stasser of Portage des Sioux, treasurer; and John Simon 
f Portage des Sioux, marshal. 

At the conclusion of the business session, the men 
dined the members of the Ladies District League to 
ear an address by Father Francis H. Dieckmann of 
Yd Monroe. Fr. Dieckmann, who is spiritual director 
f the NCWU, spoke on the obligations and rights of 

parishioner. After the meeting, the women of St. 
‘rancis Parish served a luncheon. 


Scra nton, Ark. 


Branch No. 1124, Catholic Union of Arkansas, held 
lection of officers at the home of its secretary, Leonard 
inne. The following officers were chosen: John 
ayes, Sr., president; Leonard Ahne, recording secre- 
uty; Ben Schmitz, treasurer; Mrs. Anna Lensing, finan- 
al secretary; Ben Kramer, escort; and Joseph Kramer, 
custee for three years. 


Marion, Kan. 


The appointment of Father Paul Meier as chaplain 
- the Catholic Union of Kansas by Bishop Mark K. 
arroll was announced at the inter-parochial meeting -in 
{farion on December 8. Fr. Meier, a youthful priest 
“enthusiasm and vigor, who did post-graduate studies 

the Catholic University, succeeds Fr. Arnold Weller 

' Spearville, who had been chaplain for ten years. 

Fr. Noel Williams, O.F.M., the guest speaker, spoke 
1 “The Catholic Attitude Toward Immigration.” Fr. 
oel indicated the discriminatory character of much of 
if present immigration legislation and called for the 
»plication of Christian charity in this field of activity. 
Approximately one hundred persons from five 
filiates and four guest parishes were present at the 
2eting. 


‘St Francis de Sales Benev. Soc., St. Louis 


At its last meeting on December 23, 1952, the St. 
puis Francis de Sales Benevolent Society announced 
at its enrollment had reached the 1,000 mark. While 
ner benevolent societies for years have been noting 
decline in membership, this organization has con- 
ued to grow. Its present membership represents 
all-time high in the 79 years of its existence. 

On December 14, Henry Nienaber, the oldest mem- 
, died at the age of 89 years and 9 months. He 
i been a member of the Benevolent Society for 70 
and 7 months, having joined in May, 1882. 


+ Fr. Joseph J. Ostheimer 


() MEMORY CARRIES us back to the summer of 

1934, to the 79th general convention of the 
Central Verein in Rochester, N. Y. There was brisk 
discussion in the meetings of the resolutions committee. 
The topic under discussion was “decency in our motion 
pictures.” Taking an active part in this discussion was 
a group of young priests from our Pennsylvania State 
Branch, more specifically, from the Archdiocese of 
Philadelphia. 

Being also in the class of the younger clergy in those 
days, and having had the privilege of attending the 
Rochester convention, the present writer confesses the 
genuine admiration that was his for that small group 
of alert, energetic brother priests who certainly were 
making a valuable contribution to the convention. Apart 
from the merit of the stand which they took in the 
discussions on the several important questions consid- 
ered, it was very reassuring, to say the least, to witness 
the devotion to the Central Verein cause manifested 
by these priests. Few experiences among our many in 
Verein activities have impressed us so favorably. 


Among this group of alert young priests was one 
Fr. Joseph J. Ostheimer, the sad news of whose death 
on December 16 it becomes our duty to convey to our 
readers. Fr. Ostheimer’s death at Villa St. Joseph in 
Darby was preceded by a period of protracted illness 
which lasted three years. 


The Solemn Mass of Requiem and the obsequies 
were held in St. Peter’s Church, Coplay, December 20, 
in the church of which he was founder and which he 
served as pastor for 25 years. The celebrant of the 
Mass was Fr. Anthony L. Ostheimer, brother of the 
deceased, who is editor of the Catholic Standard and 
Times of Philadelphia. The Most Reverend Archbishop 
John F. O’Hara, C.S.C., D.D., presided. The Holy 
Sacrifice was preceded by the chanting of the Divine 
Office of the Dead. 


Fr. Ostheimer’s deep interest in the Verein move- 
ment is attested by the fact that he has been a sub- 
scriber to Soczal Justice Review since 1932 and a life 
member of the CV since 1945. He was also a sub- 
scribed to The Bulletin since 1928 and a life member 
of the NCWU. For many years he served as spiritual 
director of the Pennsylvania Branch of the Women’s 
Union. “YRaEaE) 


Death of a Life Member 


HROUGH THE RETURN of his unclaimed copy of 

SJR for December we learned of the death of 
Henry Heidland of San Jose, California, who was 
listed as Life Member No. 166. Mr. Heidland was 
born in Germany, September 16, 1869. He became 
a life member August 8, 1944. (R. I. P.) 
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Appeals and Acknowledgments 


HOULD THERE BE ANY DOUBTS about the need for 
S clothing among our poor in the home missions, 
the following testimony from a priest in Texas will 
soon dispel them: 

“Once again you have most pleasantly surprised 
us with a bale of used clothing. This was very thought- 
ful and most timely. For not only will it enable 
us to play Santa Claus to many needy Mexican people, 
but it is also a heaven-sent answer to the ever increas- 
ing demand for used clothing during this colder sea- 
son. These people rarely worry about tomorrow and, 
comes a cold spell, there also comes a big rush to 
St. Jude’s Salvage Store for warm clothing and bedding; 
for they have neither these nor the money to buy them. 
St. Jude has indeed become the ‘Patron of desperate 
cases’ for many of them. At the present the women 
in the parish are working several afternoons a week 
to make bedding from scrap material to help keep 
at least the little ones warm. So you see your kind- 
ness is indeed meeting a very genuine need.” 


This appeal speaks for itself: 

“Here is just an humble appeal on behalf of a 
Missionary Institute—the Missionary Branch of the 
Discalced Carmelite Order in India. We are very 
badly in need of good Catholic literature and we shall 
be very much helped if you could favor us occasionally 
with some of your excellent publications.”’ 


The Most Reverend Joseph Mar Severios, Bishop of 
Tiruvalla, who brought his whole flock with himself 
into the Catholic Church from schism, receives assistance 
from the Central Bureau from time to time. Several 
months ago, the Bishop wrote as follows: 

“His Eminence Cardinal Tisserant, Secretary to the 
Sacred Oriental Congregation, will come next year 
to visit us. He has consented to stay in Tiruvalla for 
a day or two. I started to build a house for myself. 
I want to finish it before His Eminence comes. The 
work is delayed for want of money. Could you help 
me? I have been obliged to open two more stations. 
They are to be provided with churches. I request your 
help.” 


A Capuchin Father in Montana tells of the good 
accomplished by our re-mailing service in these words: 

“Many thanks for the Catholic magazines you sent 
for our poor Indians. May God abundantly reward 
your charity and Missionary zeal. As a rule our In- 
dians with their large families are too poor even to 
buy clothing and necessities, much less Catholic maga- 
zines or any reading matter.” 


A seminary professor in Germany expressed his thanks 
to the Central Bureau in these terms: ‘We were 
happy to again receive from you two cartons containing 
books for our seminary. Accept our fervent thanks for 
your help. Certainly you will be happy to know that 
thirty-six theologians of our seminary have already been 
elevated to the Holy Priesthood. Our young priests 
will remember you in their prayers and in the Holy 
Sacrifice.” 7 


It was at the suggestion of Fr. Joseph J. Schagemann, 
C.Ss.R., that Archbishop Julio R. Rosales of Cebu in 
the Philippines visited the Bureau last summer to tell 
of the poverty of his archdiocese. The Bureau has 
been sending help in the form of cash contributions, 
Mass stipends, vestments, medical mission supplies, et@ 
The Archbishop acknowledges his appreciation thus: 

“Allow me to thank you again for the several ship- 
ments of donations received from your good people to. 
help the necessities of our diocese. 

“We received one carton containing religious vest-| 
ments, habits, altar cloths, and another one containing 
bed sheets, gowns, bandages, pads and cloth from the) 
Holy Cross Medical Mission Society. By the same: 
mail we are writing letters of thanks to the donors 
assuring them to include their intentions in our prayers, 
that God may bless them and their works.” 


A letter which accompanied payment of a subscrip-| 
tion to SJR contained this comment: 

“Please accept the $7.00 due on the subscription to} 
Soctal Justice Review and also $2.50 for the year 1953. 

“Sorry we have neglected to pay for this wonderful} 
magazine. My father, who passed away on March 
25, 1951, had subscribed to this magazine for many} 
years. So, please change the name to Mrs...... | 
since mother wants to continue it.” 


The following is an excerpt from an address delivered§ 
by Dr. B. N. Lies, President of the Catholic Union of 
Kansas, at the Union’s last convention in Andale onj 
November 23: 7 

I wish to submit this list of some of the tangible 
things our society accomplished during the past yeat.} 
There are also many intangibles which have been 
accomplished and which are more important. We 
hope that we have cemented a bond of friendship 


in Catholic Action. We hope that we have widened 
the scope of our interests to include the whole huma 
race, its problems, its sorrows, its tragedies. We prob 
ably cannot solve most of these problems; at least we 
can have Christian compassion for our suffering| 
brethern. 
To make the transition from a passive to an active 
Catholic is a most vital step. We have tried to en 
courage our members to take this step. Once this stey 
is taken, there is a natural progress in growth of in 
terest in the welfare of Holy’Mother Church. 
we become growing, functioning, vital cells in 
Mystical Body of Christ. Then we begin to appro 
our ideal, the motto of this convention: ‘'To be str 
in faith, fearless in the cause of Christ.” (Po 
Pius XII) E 


Slave and child labor, land enclosure and tenan 
evictions were the results of doing away with th 
Catholic concept of charity. Wealth became m¢ 
important than welfare or life. 

Most Rev. J. R. MAcDonatp!) 

1) The Casket, November 18, 1952. 
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“In the night,” wrote Hegel, “all cows are 
ray.” In the night of ignorance, all members 
f the despised races are alike. Their nationality 
Hlone is sufficient to condemn them. When pre- 
udgments of this kind are formed, morality 
Hisappears; blind passion and bestial terrorism 
old undisputed sway. 

It is precisely in this failure to discriminate 
etween individuals and in the stubborn insistence 
pon branding all the varied members of a race, 
lass or creed with the same label of infamy that 
ne stupidity of bigotry lies. 

The concept of the worth and dignity of the 
adividual man is fundamental to all true 
remocracy; it is a religious conception, the product 
f the Judaeo-Christian tradition. Because religion 
eaches that man is a person, a unique, intangible, 
acommunicable, immortal, spiritual personality, 
urying within him the image of God, it stands- 
{ uncompromising opposition to totalitarianism 

id to every other form of tyranny. Because 
stresses the great truths of the Fatherhood of 
od, the Brotherhood of man, it offers, when its 
achings are properly understood, the most 
rmidable opposition to cruelty, fanaticism and 
humanity of every kind. 


REV. JOHN A. O'BRIEN 
in The American Dream 


of Catholicism can halt the swing of 

we pendulum which started with individualistic 
ralism and now is driving modern society 
yard totalitarian Statism. 
t alone can succeed in translating into fact 
uminous teachings of the Holy See, which 
people are too often mere records of 

, to others mere windy theories, and to the 
known documents of no_ practical 


it 
nly the conjunction of all the living seciat 
q 
. 


— 
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This summer a farmer told us that for the 
first time in many years he had no apples. A 
dozen or so trees from which he had been 
accustomed to gather his home requirements 
failed to bear. He could not give any exact reason 
but he had, he said, a suspicion. 

During blossom time he had not seen any bees 
about the orchard. 

A few scientists have already raised this ques- 
tion: does the use of powerful insecticides 
adversely affect the good insects as well as the 
bad? We don’t pretend to know what the answer 
is—but we imagine that the killing or driving 
away of bees would have had affects upon fruit 
yield, cultivated as well as wild. This would 
be a great loss. 

We have heard of a nutrition expert who 
advises consumers to turn to the use of honey 
for sweetening purposes in the home. This might 
give a boost to the production of honey in local 
communities—if the price were at a reasonable 
level. Such production would involve the keeping 
of bees on farms, and this in turn could have 
beneficial effects upon fruit production. It is 
one of nature’s cycles. The suggestion is worth 
thinking about. Refined sugar, though not as 
nutritious as genuine honey, has come to be the 
most commonly used sweetening agent. In this 
part of the world it has to be all imported. Hete, 
pethaps, is a situation in which the consumer 
could take a hand in encouraging rural enterprise. 


The Casket 
Antigonish (N. S.) October 30 
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Contributions to the CV Library 


General Library 

MR. OTTO M. SCHULTZ, Illinois. Journal 
of the Illinois State Historical Society, Autum, 1952— 
REV. E. P. FUSSENEGGER, Pa. The Centen- 
nial of St. Mary’s Parish, Sharpsburg, Pa., 1852- 
1952 _-REV. Bog. BLIED, Wisconsim: Golden 
Jubilee Congregation of the Holy Ghost (1902-1952) 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin—H ON. FRANK M. KAR- 
STEN, Washington. The Steel Seizure Case, Part 
I and II, Washington, 1952; Writings on American 
History 1948, Vol. Il, Washington, 1952. 


Acknowledgment of Monies 


and Gifts Received 


Make Checks and Money Orders Payable to 
Central Bureau of the CV. 


Address, Central Bureau, 3835 Westminster Place, 
St. Louis 8, Missouri 


Donations to Central Bureau 


Previously reported: $5,276.15; John A. Suellentrop, 
Kans., $25; Rochester Branch CCV, N. Y., $2; Mrs. 
Mary Neubauer, N. Y., $1; Rev. E. F. Geiskopf, Wis., 
$5; Rey. F. Diersing, O.S.B., Tex., $2; Mrs. Mary Fries, 
N. Y., $3; Chicago District League NCWU, IIl., $53 
Mathias H. Weiden, N. Y., $5; Miss Frieda Felder, 
Cal., $1; St. Gertrude’s Convent, Cottonwood, Ida., 
$1; Catholic Union of Kansas, $76; Total to and includ- 
ing December 18, 1952, $5,402.15. 


Christmas Appeal 


Miss Ella Glaser, Mo., $1; Charles Gierer, Mo., $75; 
N.'N., Minn., $500; Rev. Paul J. Schmid, Ind., $2; 
A. J. Loeffler, Minn., $10; CWU of St. Francis Parish, 
Torrington, Conn., $5; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Jos. A. Vogel- 
weid, Mo., $10; Edwin Kuyath, Mo., $2; A. G. Wack- 
enheim, Mo., $25; Most Rey. Joseph E. Ritter, S.T.D., 
Mo., $100; Theo. B. Schulte, Mo., $1; N. N., Chicago, 
$1; Cyril J. Furrer, Mo., $25; Frank Gittinger, Tex., 
$10; Mrs. John Henry, Mo., $1; Rev. A. A. Wempe, Mo., 
$20; School Sisters of Notre Dame, Lemay, Mo., $100; 
Benedictine Fathers, Benet Lake, Wis., $5; Jos. N. 
Sommer, Mo., $10; Holy Family Fathers, St. Louis, 
$5; Wm. L. Igoe, Mo., $10; Rev. J. M. Denner, Mo., 
$10; Rt. Rev. Cuthbert Goeb, O.S.B., N. D., $5; Rt. 
Rey. Msgr. Jos. J. Schmit, Ohio, $25; Frank C. Bangert, 
Mo., $2; Jos. P. Steiner, Mo., $2; Rt. Rev. Msgr. P. J. 
Schnetzer, Tex., $5; Rev. James Foley, O.S.B., Ark., 
$7; Mrs. M. Beckerle, Mo., $1; Rev. Joseph _Bremerich, 
Mo., $5; St. Louis & County District League NCWU, 
Mo., $50; Rev. Arthur Mersinger, Mo., $2; Joseph 
Kessler, Mo., $5; Joseph Gramling, Wis., $5; Rev. 
Fred Wieberg, Mo., $2; August Rechner, IIl., $5; 
Emil Zoernig, Mo., $5; N. N. St. Louis, $1; Rev. G. 
Lutkemeier, C.PP.S., Ind., $1; Mrs. Bertha and Jose- 
phine Hahn, Conn., $10; William Heckenkamp, IIl., $5; 
John L. Steinbugler, N. Y., $5; St. Elizabeth H. N. 
Soc., E. St. Louis, Ill., $10; Henry Renschen, IIL. 
$5; Mr. and Mrs. Ben Kuhlman, Mo., $3; J. J. Tunney, 
Pa., $5; William Gerlach, Minn., $5; Kathleen Hayes, 
Mo., $5; Ben Wegener, Mo., $5; Rev. Cyprian Abler, 
O.F.M.Cap., Mich., $10; Miss Katie Keilman, Ind., $10; 
Rey. Vincent Naes, Mo., $10; Rev. Anthony Kiefer, 
Tll., $2; Miss A. E. O’Neill, Mo., $1; Most. Rev. John 
Ps Cody, Ph.D., Mo., $25; Hubert Schneider, Minn., $1; 
Miss Adeline Hauser, Conn., $2; Miss Emilie Zernitz, 
Conn., $5; Rev. F. J. Kreuskamp, Ohio, $5; Frank 
X. Mangold, Ill., $10; Total to and including Decem- 
ber 18, 1952, $1,195.00. 


“s” 
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Chaplains’ Aid Fund 

Previously reported: $297.37; Michael Pfeffer, ES 
$2; St. Louis & County District League, Mo., $6.3 
Total to and including December 18, 1952, $305.70. 

St. Elizabeth Settlement 

Previously reported: $12,645.47; Interest Incom 
$35; Greater St. Louis Chest, $1,000; From childre 
attending, $1,185.91; Total to and including Decemb 
18, 1952, $14,866.38. 

European Relief 

Previously reported: $632.00; John Schneider, Texa 
$25; Young Ladies District League of St. Louis, M 
$10; Charles L. Batzinger, N. Y., $20; John P. Pfeiffe 
Tex., $150; Total to and including December 18, 195 
$837.00. 

Previously reported: $5,576.51; Wm. J. Sullivan, Il 
$20; Per Fr. Suren, $40; Mrs. O. Palazzolo, Mo., $6 
Sisters of Loretto, Maplewood, Mo., $2; Peter Tha 
berger, Canada, $5; Sisters of St. Francis, Earl Par 
Ind., $3; St. Elizabeth Guild, New York City, Naw 
$30; N. N. Mission Fund, $11.69; St. Joseph’s Scho 
Cottonwood, Ida., $5; Miss M. Buggle, Mo., $70; Naz 
reth Sodality, Nazareth, Ky., $1; Mrs. Josephi 
Lange, Mo., $2; Dr. and Mrs. M. P. Peters, Com 
$2.50; Mrs. A. Kressman, N. Y., $40; Frieda Felde 
Cal., $10; Hospice Tache, Canada, $2; August Petz 
Cal., $20; Rt. Rev. Msgr. J. A. Vogelweid, Mo., $40 
Mary Duffner, Mo., $4; St. Gertrude Convent, Cotto 
wood, Ida., $10; Mrs. Noxon Toomey, IIl., $10; Wm. . 
Bernrieder, Tex., $20; Franciscan Sisters, Wheatc 
Ill., $100; Total to and including December 18, 19% 
$6,444.70. 


Gifts in Kind 

WEARING APPAREL: Very Rev. Msgr. L 
P. Henkel, Ill., (clothing). ; 

BOOKS: Rev. Leo Debes, Mt. Hope, Kans., ( 
Co ee Anthony B. Kenkel, Md., (6 books, 8 boo 
ets). 
MAGAZINES & NEWSPAPERS: N.] 
Mo., (magazines); A. J. Loeffler, Minn., (10 comple 
volumes of S.J.R.). ; 

MISCELLANEOUS: Anthony B. Kenkel, M 
(holy pictures, medals, etc.); S. Stuve, Mo., (mise 
laneous). 


A recent publication, entitled War on Wai 
has estimated that 1,500,000,000 of the 2,20‘ 
000,000 people alive today in the world are sv 
fering from hunger. 


Cardinal Frings, Archbishop of Cologne, w 


given the following information from East Gi 


man Catholics who attended Catholic congress 
Berlin. Between 12,000 and 14,000 youngste 
between the ages of 13 and 15 have been impr 
oned by East Germany’s Communist regime in t 
former Nazi concentration camp of Sachse 
hausen. Between 150,000 and 250,000 anti-Co 


was imprisoned for listening to a radio stat 
in the American sector of Berlin. 
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